you finish reading this issue, place a one cent on 
this neti hand same to any p ‘enpiegen, and it will be 
placed in the hands of our soldiers or sailors destined to pro- 
ceed over seas. NQ WRAPPIN' ING_-NO ADDRESS. 
A. S. Burlesan, Postmaster-General, U. S. A. 
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| thi Silver Steel Saws © 
: Ins Olver ce adWS i 
2 To a mechanic a saw is a mighty important tool. It is necessary that every = 
saw you sell to a mechanic is an important tool. It is used often. It must = 
= be durable, with a sharp cutting edge. It must be able to maintain its keenness. a 
up The Atkins Silver Steel Saw is such a saw. It is made under an exclusive = 
— formula and is of as high quality as steel used in razor blades. The advan- 7 
= tages to be obtained by selling Atkins Silver Steel Saws are many. a 


Note in particular the following: 








= Below is printed the Atkins Guarantee given to the man who buys and uses = 
= an Atkins Silver Steel Saw ead it over. This is the guarantee you give a | 
= your customers when you sell them an Atkins Silver Steel Saw. Could = 
2 anything be safer for you or your customers? _ || 
= = 
= “nui ML = 
=- THE ATKINS GUARANTEE = 
= When you buy an ATKINS SILVER STEEL SAW you are getting the best that can be produced. Every saw made by us and = 
= bearing our trade mark ‘‘Silver Steel’’ is made of the finest saw steel in the world. This steel is manufactured from our own formula, = 
3 = which is the result of our long experience in making saws, covering over 50 years. Each saw is ground with a taper and smithed by = | 
= = hand by skilled workmen of long experience, and inspected after every process, and when completed is free from defect of every kind. = 
= Saws bearing our trade mark ‘‘Silver Steel’’ we guarantee to be the best made, and if you do not find them so, our dealers are author- SI 
jzed to cheerfully refund your money or give you a new saw. E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. = 
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Write us today for full particulars. At- i 
tractive bookets sent on request. i 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 


The Silver Steel Saw People 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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EXTRA LARGE GRILLS 
TRIPLE INNER LINING 
SPECIAL HUMIDIFIER 








WRIGHT 


Pipeless Heater 
A “RITE’’ Heater in Every Particular 


ASY to install. No walls to cut for 

heating pipes. Each heater cased 
complete before leaving the factory. 
Any one can install with a screw driver. 
Everything furnished with heater, except 
smoke pipe. No heat wasted, leaving 
cellar absolutely cold for storage pur- 
poses. More heat. 35% less coal. 
Write today for our catalogs. 


Good agency proposition. 








THE MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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RONT RANK 





TRA OE NAME 
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The Steel Furnace that 1s pos- 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made _If you're not handling the 


right. 


Made of tested metal, 


FRONT RANE you, your cus- 


tomers and we are all losing 
. money. Write for illustrated 
cold-riveted to- literature and prices. 


gether. No direct draft to warp and 
buckle. Stays in order.: 


TH AOe wave 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. _— 
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OR THE INFORMATION of those who have no data 
upon which to base ideas as to the prospective value 
of Liberty Bonds after the war, it is well 


f 7 : 
Pose ws to take the figures supplied by the Wall 
oe § Swert Journal. A fairly clear notion of 
After War. . é 


the matter may be obtained by keeping 
in mind the following considerations: lefore the 
United States entered the war our net national debt 
was approximately $1,000,000,000. I>y adding ap- 
proximately $16,000,000,000 of Liberty loans, the 
debt of the United States now amounts to about 3160 
per capita. At the present time the comparative per 
capita debt of our Allies is as follows: Canada, $140; 
Italy, $275; Great Britain, $600; and I*rance, $78. 

Up to the present time the American people have 
not equaled the sacrifices of our Allies in the consecra- 
tion of either men, money or economic resources. Not 
until the debt of the United States reaches $105,000,- 
000,000 will it be proportionately commensurate with 
the obligations which have been incurred to date by 
Great Britain to finance her expenses in this war. Our 
debt at the end of the Civil War was proportionately 
heavier than it is today. Then, our debt was equiv- 
alent to about 10.5 per cent of our national wealth, 
whereas today it is nearer 5.5 per cent of our estimated 
wealth. 

Regarding the prospective va'ue of Liberty loan 
bonds, including those of the Fourth Loan, recently 
concluded, it is calculated that on the assumption that 
a 4 per cent rate of interest may reasonably represent 
the credit basis of the United States shortly after the 
return of peace (say two years hence, or January |, 
1921), the different issues then should be quoted as 
follows: 

First (converted) 444s (due 1947, redeemable 


MET Sti sb ius aebukemnmeseoce Gan onda ¥ 102'4 
Second (converted) 44s (due 1942, redeem 

ME con bh vb dae sdbes 464dtSb0ses os lol '% 
ee ee Ce OD nn cnnd bende paws sdcas 101! 
Fourth 44s (due 1938, redeemable 1933).... 102% 


Every holder of Liberty 4s should exchange them 
for similar bonds bearing 414 per cent interest before 
November 9, next. If he fails to avail of this op- 
portunity his 4 per cent bonds will suffer a market 
depreciation of fully three points be'ow the value of 
the 4% per cent bonds into which he is now entitled 
to convert. 

The 3%s, which differ from the above issues in 
that they are absolutely free from taxation, should 
rever be subjected to a direct comparison since they 
will be primarily in demand by those who can well 
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afford to purchase them on a 3% per cent basis so long 
as excessive income taxation gives to those bonds a 
particular, independent value. 

While it is possible that our Government may not 
be required to issue bonds bearing a higher rate of 
interest than 414 per cent, especially if the war should 
end at an early date, it is also probable that if a higher 
rate of interest should later be named for future loans, 
the particular tax-exempt features which the present 
4'4s carry might be altogether removed from subse 
quent issues. <A partially tax-exempt bond as the 44s 
are, would in that respect be in popular demand over 
a fully taxable bond. At all events the present rate of 
4'4 per cent should certainly be regarded as amply 
justified in consideration of the fact that the citizens 
of this country should welcome any interest return 
whatever in order to bring about a victorious peace 
and the perpetuation of the democracy which we a‘l 
wish to continue to enjoy. 





NOTED FOR THE soundness of its analysis of eco 
nomic conditions is the monthly report of the National 
City Bank of New York. What it has 

Effect of to say, therefore, concerning the ascend- 

Inflation. ing prices of commodities and the de 

preciation of the currency deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of every merchant. It is ad 
vantageous to have a clear notion of the factors in 
volved in the process of inflation. As the first step 
toward any discussion of inflation it is necessary to 
have an understanding of the term. Some people ap 
ply it only to an undue expansion of paper currency, 
but an expansion of bank loans and deposits has the 
same effect, since checks are now the common medium 
of payments. Others in referring to inflation have 
in mind a general state of abnormally high prices in 
cidental to great industrial activity, whatever the pri 
mary cause may have been. Many people argue that 
the inflation of credits at this time is wholly the result 
of the war demands, but they take no account of the 
part played by an increased supply of credit or money 
in facilitating the demands. 

In time of peace a country’s industries are occupied 
in supplying its consumptive wants and in construction 
work to enlarge its powers of production. If, when 
a country goes to war, it would curtail these accus- 
tomed demands enough to offset the new war de 
mands, there would be no rise of prices. But people 
do not curtail their accustomed demands to any such 
extent. They go on trying to buy and consume as 
usual, and since there is not labor enough to do every- 
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thing, employers raise wages to get labor away from 
each other, and all prices and costs rise. More credit 
is required to handle all business under these condi- 
tions, but whatever amount of credit is supplied is 
quickly absorbed, because the bidding for labor and 
materials continues. In short, each new supply of 
credit finances a further rise of prices, because costs 
and prices follow each other around a circle. 

It is this relation of credit to price inflation that we 
are now discussing. The prevalent idea seems to be 
that since an undue expansion of the medium of ex- 
change has the effect of diluting and depreciating it, 
the depreciation should be the same in relation to all 
kinds of property. This is not the effect, for the sim- 
ple reason that there is not an equal demand for all 
kinds of property. In other words, the depreciation 
of the currency, or purchasing agency, does not occur 
simply as a result of increasing quantity, but from in- 
creasing competitive efforts to exchange it for some- 
thing else. If there was no attempt to use enlarged 
purchasing facilities there would be no effect upon 
prices. There is no abstract calculation or measure- 
ment of values, but an ordinary operation of the law 
of supply and demand: A greater relative supply of 
currency, accompanied by strenuous efforts to ex- 
change it for certain things which are of immediate 
importance, causes the currency to lose purchasing 
power with relation to those things. 

The primary cause of this great rise of wages and 
prices, of course, is the war. It has taken millions of 
men from the industries and set up an enormous de- 
mand for the war supplies. It has given an abnormal 
value to everything that can be made serviceable for 
war purposes or that supplies immediate needs. There 
is a strenuous effort to expand the production of these 
necessary supplies. All energies are directed into this 
channel. In the endeavor to accomplish this expan- 
sion along certain lines an expansion of credit occurs, 
but the use and influence of this credit is closely con- 
fined to these lines. Indeed the expansion of credit 
in part results from efforts to transfer capital from 
other lines. ~ Owners mortage or sell out fixed invest- 
ments in other kinds of property at a sacrifice for the 
purpose of converting their capital into war uses. 
They sell municipal bonds, railway bonds, stocks, real 
estate, etc., in order to buy government offerings or to 
supply capital to the war industries. 

To sum up the status of stocks, securities, real 
estate, and such other forms of property as have not 
shown the influence of credit inflation, the explanation 
is that credit inflation acts upon prices only as it in- 
creases demand, and in the instances named the de- 
mand has not been increased. On the contrary, the ex- 
pansion of credit is itself a symptom of a general ef- 
fort to convert, pledge or subordinate other forms of 
property to the forms which are more immediately 
serviceable in the war emergency. The war influence 
dominates, depressing some values and enhancing 
others. 

After the war is over, there will be a change of all 
conditions. When the government orders are finished 
and paid for, unless a similar volume of equally urgent 
demands spring up from new sources the inflation of 
credits will subside. Bank loans and deposits will de- 
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cline and the percentage of bank reserves will rise. 
This would mean a readjustment of values toward the 
pre-war basis. Evidently the course of this readjust- 
ment will be governed by the industrial situation and 
prospects at that time. If the transition from war 
conditions to peace conditions is fortunately accom- 
plished ; if industry is well sustained and free from 
disorganizing controversies, so that both the investing 
and consuming power of the country is large, the estab- 
lishment of a feeling of full confidence is likely to be 
followed by one of the greatest periods of construc- 
tion and expansion the country has ever known. The 
future of wages, prices and values in general will de- 
pend upon harmonious, highly-organized, efficient, 
well-balanced industry, creating new wealth at a rate 
sufficient to satisfy the growing wants of the people. 








THE SUBJECT OF reconstruction is coming into 
prominence with great frequency of late. This is not 
because there are indications that the 
war will end sooner than expected, and 
indeed it is far from certain that such is 
the case, but rather because the idea is 


taking hold that this is an important matter. 


Plans for 
Rebuilding. 


lor the United States “reconstruction” has a some- 
what different meaning from that which it bears in 
Great Britain and France. With the United States 
the chief thing is to return to a peace basis with the 
least disturbance, and to utilize to the best advantage 
the new things the war has brought about, as, for 
instance, our merchant fleet and the various factories 
that have been built to supply war material. 

There has been much machinery of organization 
created, which can be made very useful in managing 
the return to a peace basis. Rumor has been rife in the 
past few days that there is a definite idea in Washing- 
ton that control of industry, including control of prices, 
should be extended after the war. Under proper 
auspices this would no doubt be desirable from many 
points of view. There are those who fear there will 
be ruinous declines in prices, and there are others who 
fear that there will be some sensational advances, that 
the banked up demand will cause advances in prices 
that have been controlled, if the control is suddenly 
removed. 

In all this discussion of reconstruction, how much 
there should be of it, in an organized way, and how 
it should be conducted, one vital fact should be em- 
phasized, that there is a strong personal element in the 
present work, whereby everyone is trying to help win 
the war. Early in the devotion of the country to the 
work of waging war sense of personal responsibility 
became widespread. The majority of men today are 
actuated by a strong feeling that they are personally 
responsible to the country to do their best in every 
respect. If the organization by which the war is being 
conducted is dropped upon the declaration of peace 
this very important asset will be renounced. Left to 
themselves, men will no longer feel this sense of 
personal responsibility. Keep the organization and 
the sense of personal responsibility will remain. \len 
will feel that they are still responsible to do their best 
for the general good. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


A yellow aster stands forth joyously and with brave 
optimism amid the brown and fading plants of my 
neighbor’s yard. Its lesson is one of which humanity 
stands greatly in need. Not only in the autumn, when 
the trees are bare of leaves and there is discourage- 
ment in the bleak stretches of wind-swept fields, but 
in the summertime, when all the earth is alive with 
color and song, men and women need the teaching of 
that blithesome yellow aster. Its lesson is that joy is 
of our own making. We can keep gladness blooming 
in our lives and make happiness come to flower for 
others by practicing cheerfulness in every circum- 
stance. 

ok ok ok 

Don McMillan, manufacturers’ agent of Chicago, 
occasionally dips into the Congressional Record. It is 
anything but light reading, he avers, yet it sometimes 
relaxes a little. Here, for instance, is a story which 
he found credited to Mr. Stevenson, “the gentleman 
from South Carolina,” when he was speaking in favor 
of increasing the salary of mail carriers, who found 
it impossible to meet the high cost of living on the 
basis of present compensation. 

“A negro was standing an examination for the posi- 
tion of rural free delivery carrier. Among other ques- 
tions written for him to answer was the poser: 

““What is the distance between the earth and the 
moon? His prompt but indignant reply was: ‘See 
heah! If you’s a-going to put me on dat route, I quit 
right now.’ ” 

* * a 

The prospects for a great American merchant ma- 
rine after the war encourages my friend Charles S. 
Meacham of the Chicago office of Lovell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, to hope that more 
accurate information regarding maritime matters will 
prevail in the average household. The present condi- 
tion in this respect he illustrates with the following 
dialogue : 

“Say, pa!” “Yes, my son?” 

“Are you too busy readin’ to explain somethin’ to 
me?” 

“No, my son. Your father is never too busy to give 
his children the benefit of his information.” 

“Well, in this story it says ‘the ship weighed an- 
chor.’ Why does a ship have to weigh its anchor be- 
fore it starts out?” 

“Ah, yes. To be sure. You’ve always noticed that 
in your reading, haven’t you? Yes, well, this is the 
reason. You see, when a ship stays a long time in a 
harbor it accumulates a lot of—er—binnacles. And 
these binnacles cling to the anchor in such numbers 
that they increase its weight. So they have to weigh 
it. Do you see?” 

x * * 

“There will be-nothing but war talk heard all over 
the world for many years to come,” says my friend 
Louis Kuehn of the Milwaukee Corrugating Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, “and our various armchair and 
cozy corner campaigners will be lucky if they don’t 
make a lot of military mistakes. 

“It was the same thing during and after the Span- 
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ish-American war. I remember asking a young lady 
at a musical in Boston if she didn’t think Mozart’s 
‘Twelfth Mass’ was superb. 
“*Superb!’ she cried, ‘It certainly is superb! 
my two brothers are in that regiment!’ ” 
* * 


Why, 


Tom Usher of Russell and Erwin Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, tells about an Irishman 
who shot at a partridge and stoutly affirmed that it 
was down, though the rest of the party saw it top a 
hedge untouched. Paddy would not listen to such 
doubts, but diligently searched along the edge of the 
fallows and just where the bird had, as he thought, 
fallen, he found a frog. No way disconcerted, he 
picked it up and thus apostrophized his treasure trove: 

“Och! I thought I'd killed ye entoirely, but, be- 
dad, I shot the feather off ye, anyway.” 

* * oK 

My friend Palmer Holmes, Chicago manager for 
Lalance and Grosjean Manufacturing Company, 
warns against too hasty a deduction from appearances. 
He tells this story to point the warning: 

Pat was in a bad state. His nose had assumed twice 
its normal dimensions, his left eye had gone in for art 
shades and he badly wanted a ‘new set of teeth. 

“Shure, and it was that baste Maloon did it!” he 
remarked in reply to his wife’s indignant question, 

“Phwat? D’ye mean to say as ye were licked by 
a mean, grousy, little whippersnapper loike Maloon? 
Why, he——” 

“Whist!” said Pat painfully. 
av the dead!” 





“Don't shpake evil ° 


ok aK Kk 


My friend John Frederick Balz of H. P. Chenoweth 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama, says that the aver- 
age Oklahoma Indian is more interested in oil royal- 
ties than in current events. Recently a locally well 
known Indian came into Ardmore to cash his quar- 
terly check, and on being approached for a Red Cross 
contribution asked : 

“What for, Red Cross?” 

Red Cross work was briefly explained, and the In- 
dian came back with another query. “What war?” 

“Why, the war with the Germans,” was the answer. 
“Didn’t you know America is at war with the Ger- 
mans ?” 

“No,” replied the Indian. 

The situation was explained at length and after 


How long?” 


studying over the matter the Indian said: 

“Too bad! Know um yesterday, could help heap. 
Two Germans by my place, hauling well rig. Could 
kill "em easy.” 


* 


Although I have nothing to say about the loom of 
life and cannot change its mechanism by an effort of 
mine, I can do much to control the pattern of thoughts 
and deeds which I am forming through its operation. 

Make a Fabric of Kindness. 


I am not to blame for the warp I| tread 
The threads are already set, 

sut my duty lies as the shuttle flies 
In the fabric I’m weaving yet 

Smiles and tears, kind words and 
Are wound on the bo!!ins I wind; 

And every slanderous rd is there 
And every word un ! 


fears 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Cobb Stove Company has been incorporated at 
sirmingham, Alabama, with $3,000 capital, by W. G. 


Cobb and others. 
do - —____——__- 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD LIMITS THE 
OUTPUT OF GASOLENE STOVES. 


Discontinuance of the manufacture at this time of 
gasolene stoves because of the heavy war and indus- 
trial uses of gasolene was the advice given by the 
War Industries Board to that industry to-day. 

The Priorities Division, in granting priority to the 
oil and gasolene heating and cooking devices and 
appliances industry, required pledge of the manufac- 
turers to reduce consumption of iron, steel, brass, 
copper and aluminum used in the manufacture of their 
products to a basis of not exceeding 50 per cent or six- 
twelfths of the 1917 consumption. 

In reference to the discontinuance of the manufac- 
ture of gasolene stoves when present stocks are 
exhausted, the Priorities Division says: 

“The war and industrial uses for gasolene are so 
heavy at this time that it is advisable to ask you to 
discontinue the manufacture of gasolene stoves dur- 
ing the present emergency, and to use the materials 
which are ordinarily applied to the manufacture of 
such products to the manufacture of gas-heating and 
cooking devices and appliances. This will not be con- 
strued as interfering with your working up materials 
on hand, which are suitable only for the manufacture 
of gasolene stoves. The shutting down of the plants 
of such manufacturers is to be avoided if possible, but 
such manufacturers are urged to get into war or other 
important production, so that they may lay as little 
burden as possible upon the gasolene supply. Until 
their resources can be converted to the manufacture 
of such new products, they may continue to make 
gasolene stoves within 50 per cent limitation, but they 
are urged to keep their production of stoves as low as 
possible.” 


SPECIFIES PRIORITIES CONDITIONS FOR 
GAS STOVES AND HEATERS. 





A special circular issued by the Priorities Division 
of the War Industries Board says that the gas range, 
water heater, room heater, hot plates and gas appli- 
ances industry may supply essential needs if it can 
obtain certain limited quantities of materials and if 
such materials are properly distributed among the 
manufacturers in the industry with a view of balanc- 
ing and equalizing stocks. No guaranty will be given 
the industry that the materials called for in any prior- 
ities certificate issued can be supplied. 

A manufacturer, to obtain the certificate, must file 
with the Priorities Division a statement of stocks on 


hand, in storage, or in transit, owned by such manu- 
facturer, his 1917 consumption of materials and out- 
put of product; and quantities of materials needed to 
balance stocks to manufacture reduced outputs or- 
dered. 

The manufacturers must pledge themselves, also, to 
observe regulations as to curtailments, economies and 
substitutions of materials; to devote products to es- 
sential uses ; not to furnish products for resale to deal- 
ers without obtaining a similar pledge from them. 

The curtailments ordered for the last four months 
of the present year are: Gas ranges, etc., industry 
to reduce its consumption of iron and steel used in the 
manufacture of its products to a basis of not exceed- 
ing 50 per cent of four-twelfths of its 1917 consump- 
tion of such materials for such products. The black 
galvanized and enameled ware and tinplate household 
utensils industry—to reduce its consumption of iron, 
steel and tinplate used in the manufacture of its prod- 
ucts to a basis of not exceeding 50 per cent of four- 
twelfths of its 1917 consumption of such materials for 
such products. 

In connection with the use of brass and copper the 
Priorities Division says to the gas range ‘manufac- 
turers: 

It appears that your industry uses considerable 
quantities of brass and copper and brass and copper 
products. it will be exceedingly difficult for your re- 
quirements of these commodities to be supplied and 
for that reason it will be advisable for you to review 
your requirements of these materials with great care 
and eliminate every use of them which can be elim- 
inated. Brass and copper tubing, in particular, will 
not, because of the war demands, be available to your 
industry for use in the manufacture of water heaters 
or other commodities. Such supplies of brass or cop- 
per tubing as your manufacturers may have on hand 
should be reserved for repairs and replacements in 
their products which are already in use. This ruling 
may result in the shutdown of factories or depart- 
ments using such materials, in which event the War 
Industries Board will extend any assistance within its 
power to aid such factory or department to procure 
war work. 

Copper and brass are so urgently and immediately 
needed for war purposes in quantities beyond the 
available supply that you will be expected to discon- 
tinue the manufacture of brass beds or the use of 
brass or copper in any form in the manufacture of 
your products. This regulation, however, will not be 
construed as forbidding your working up such brass 
and copper as you may now have on hand, unless you 
may be asked to release such materials for use in the 
war program. 


— -o-—___— _ 


A war saver is a life-saver. 
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PREPARATIONS ARE UNDER WAY FOR 
UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN. 





The people of the United States will be asked this 
fall to share as a unit in the great task of caring for 
the fighting men. In the United War Work Cam- 
paign from November 8 to 11, $170,500,000 will be 
raised as a service offering from the civilian army 
to their military and naval representatives. It is a 
call for unified support of the organizations which at 
home and in the fighting zones have sought out the 
individual and helped him to keep his courage and his 
efficiency. The agencies joining in the drive are the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the National Catholic 
War Council, the Jewish Relief Board, the War Camp 
Community Service, the American Library Associa- 
tion, and the Salvation Army. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association which is 
asking $100,000,000 for its war work, is serving no 
less than three million American soldiers and sailors 
in Europe and in the training camps at home. It has 
between five and six hundred huts in this country and 
a greater and growing number on the other side. It 
is keeping a bit of home even at the trenches and under 
the fire of the enemy. The Y. M. C. A. hut at the 
front is the soldier’s club, his church, his college. It 
is open to all denominations for service, from the early 
mass of the Roman Catholic, to the later service of 
the Protestant clergyman and the Jewish Rabbi, and 
the song service of the Salvation Army. It is used 
for musical and theatrical entertainments by the most 
famous musicians, actors, and actresses of the world. 
It is a place of study and lectures for the boy who 
would study French or other subjects to be turned to 
account in after-war days. It is the quiet place where 
the soldier reads or writes his letters home. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association, asking 
for $15,000,000 has gone into the war and into the 
war industries with the women and girls called to new 
and perilous work. It has codperated with the Gov- 
ernment in the proper housing and care of the women 
munition makers in this country and has_ provided 
recreation centers at all of the twenty-one canton- 
ments. It has established similar centers at munition 
plants in France and has been so successful in provid- 
ing necessary rest and recreation that the English 
government has asked the help of the American Y. 
W. C. A. in work of that character in England. It 
has club centers in Russia at Petrograd, Moscow, and 
Samara. It codperated with the Y. M. C. A. during the 
summer in an agricultural exhibit on a boat that plied 
up and down the Volga river. It has about one hun- 
dred hostess houses—‘‘a bit of home within the camp” 
erected at military camps at the requests of the 
commanders, and a number more are authorized and 
being built. It is doing work among the colored girls 
affected by war conditions, and among the foreign- 
born women whose men have gone to war. 

The National Catholic War Council including the 
Knights of Columbus, asks $30,000,000. The Knights 
of Columbus have erected club houses at the points of 
embarkation in this country and debarkation in France, 
and have secretaries assigned to permanent duty 
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aboard transports plying between this country and 
European ports. One hundred kK. of C. secretaries 
have been ordered to Italy where ten buildings are be- 
ing erected. There is a headquarters building in Paris 
and permanent club houses throughout France and in 
London. A fleet of motor trucks follows the rapidly 
advancing armies to provide our soldiers with “service 
under fire.” These trucks carry cigarettes, tobacco, 
chocolate, writing material, soap and towels, and other 
articles. 

The Jewish Welfare Board, which will receive a 
$3,500,000 share in the United War Work Campaign, 
officially represents all national Jewish organizations 
in building up the morale of more than one hundred 
thousand Jewish men in the Army and Navy. It has 
sent its trained workers into the camps and naval 
training stations. It has erected clubrooms to which 
soldiers irrespective of race can go for rest or for en- 
tertainment, where there are libraries with English, 
Yiddish, and Hebrew books, where religious services 
on I*riday evenings and holidays are open to any man 
who wishes to attend. In the towns near the camps, 
community centers furnish the soldiers with social 
rooms and sleeping quarters. Jewish chaplains are 
serving with the Army overseas and in the Navy. 
Welfare workers are aiding the families left at home 
and among the men in the ranks are performing per- 
sonal services, distributing gifts, and keeping up the 


boy’s contact with his home. 


The Library War Service of the American Library 
Association which is asking $3,500,000 has sent over- 
seas during the past year more than a million books 
for the men of the fighting forces. It supplies a book 
for the man when he wants to read and the kind of a 
book that he wants. It gives its service quickly and 
directly to the Army and furnishes to the soldier who 
is preparing for after the war the technical books that 
he needs for his study. In the huts and canteens of 
all the welfare organizations a branch library has been 
established at which the soldier or sailor can pick up 
in his hour off duty the novel or magazine that suits 
his fancy. There is a deck library on every transport, 
and on many of the war ships and government cargo 
ships. In every ward of every military hospital a 
shelf of books is near the hand of the convalescent 
soldiers. The book from the home library, the maga- 
zine, the new educational or technical volume bought 
with money from the public, will circulate through the 
Association to every man in every branch of service. 

The War Camp Community Service which is ask 
ing $15,000,000 is a nation-wide movement for hos- 
pitality keyed to harmonize with the training camp 
program of the War and Navy Departments. It has 
a definite, ordered program, supplemented by resources 
of the folks back home. It invites the soldier and 
sailor off duty in a strange town to dine and dance 
and meet the right sort of women. It counteracts the 
red light lure with the greater attraction of whole- 
some recreation and speeds the man in khaki or blue 
on his overseas way with a keener enthusiasm to fight 
for a country in which he leaves no bitter regretful 
memories. The War Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities was appointed by Secretary 


Baker in April; 1917. The Navy Department Com- 
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mission of Training Camp Activities was established 
by Secretary Daniels at the same time. These Com- 
missions called on the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America which had had years of experi- 
ence in this sort of thing, to carry on the work in the 
communities outside and adjoining the camps under 
the official name of the War Camp Community Service. 

The Salvation Army’s request for its work at home 
and abroad is $3,500,000. As near the trenches:as re- 
lief work can-be carried, the Salvation Army “hut- 
ment” is open, and a woman officer ready to serve hot 
food to the men under fire. A cook stove with an 
oven that can bake is certain to be part of the equip- 
ment of the little Salvation Army house. In front of 
it, “lassies’”’ with baskets of food have stood under 
fire in order to give a cup of hot coffee to the men 
who are bringing up the ammunition. Truck loads of 
pies and doughnuts start daily from the bases to the 
extreme ends of the lines. The women officers have 
mended the clothing and darned the stockings of the 
soldiers who come to the hutment for recreation. In 
this country, the Salvation Army maintains hotels 
near the military and naval bases, and in their club- 
rooms entertainments fill* the soldiers’ leisure time. 
Church services are held on Sundays. 





PROCURES PATENT FOR A STOVE. 


Under Number 1,278,859, United States patent 


rights have been granted to Ernest Chapin Gore, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for a stove which is described in the 
following details: 

im- 


The herein described 























Se - 
4 proved stove comprising upper 
- a and lower separable duplicate 
ea =” stove-body members, the upper 
f member having a continuous 
y 1,278,859 _| 





ledge projecting outwardly 
-therefrom at its lower end, a vertical flange extending 
upwardly from the cuter edge of said ledge, the lower 
stove-body member having a continuous ledge project- 
ing outwardly from its upper end, and a vertical flange 
extending downwardly from the outer edge of such 
ledge, the ledges of the respective members juxtaposed 
against each other with the respective vertical flanges 
projecting in opposite directions, an expansible split 
metal band having a semi-circular cross section inclos- 
ing the edges with its inner face engaging the free 
edges of the oppositely projecting flanges, the ends of 
the split band having outwardly extending portions, 
means engaging said end portions for drawing same 
together, the inner edges of the band engaging the 
outer face of the upper and lower members, a draft 
door casting secured to the lower. member, and a 
curved extension projecting upwardly from said cast- 
ing and inclosing the split ends of the curved band and 
its end fastening means. 


— 





The philosophy of the War Savings Stamps is save, 
save, save. 

The food YOU waste today may mean HUNGER 
to Someone, Somewhere, Some time. Be Saving! 

Better than money because they earn money; buy a 
War Savings Stamp today. 
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SAYS MERCHANT MARINE WILL ENHANCE 
VALUE OF RAW MATERIAL. 





Raw materials have grown to be a dominant issue 
in the war, says Edward N. Hurley, chairman United 
States Shipping Board. Not even Germany with all 
her boasted foresight understood the significance of 
raw materials at the outbreak of the war, for she was 
badly provided with many necessary things such as 
metals and fibers. But four years of waste and em- 
bargo have brought the world to a new appreciation of 
raw materials, and they will not only be a vital issue 
when peace is arranged but the world will take steps 
to guard them and increase production. 

This is a question which vitally concerns us in con- 
nection with our new merchant marine. 

In thinking of foreign trade we are too prone to 
think of the sale of goods to a customer in some other 
country and forget that trade is always an exchange 
of goods—our foreign customer has to pay us in the 
commodities that he is able to produce. With several 
thousand ships carrying the American flag and Amer- 
ican goods to other nations we shall have to bring 
home return cargoes. So, while we are again acquir- 
ing international vision and preparing for the exten- 
sion of our markets abroad, as salesmen, we must de- 
vote just as much attention to the buying end and 
grasp the possibilities in raw materials. 

In many cases the quickest way to make a sale to a 
foreign customer is to buy something from him first. 

Let us picture an imaginary customer. Suppose we 
want to do business with Robinson Crusoe on his 
desert island. He needs our fabrics and tools. His 
island has good soil capable of raising foodstuffs. It 
has goats to yield milk and meat. It has guano for 
fertilizer and maybe it has undeveloped minerals. 
Robinson Crusoe does not possess any money and his 
island resources have been developed only for the 
needs of himself and Friday. But if we send him a 
merchant ship several times a year with calico and 
shoes and good American tools for farming, wood- 
working, and blacksmithing, Crusoe and Friday will 
gather guano or fattened goats, or raise crops to pay 
for our goods. That is, they will pay us in raw ma- 
terials. What was useless now has value to them be- 
cause through our ships we have provided markets. 
Crusoe’s labors pay him a profit. He and Friday live 
better—wear better clothes, have a better table, live 
in a better house. They may even think about bring- 
ing in settlers to help them and open mines inland and 
running a railroad to the mines. 

Our new merchant marine can establish trade on 
this basis with many a nation which while not in any 
sense deserted, is still undeveloped as to resources and 
markets and profitable employment and good living 
standards. Half the world is on rations for raw ma- 
terials today, while in the other half there are surp!us 
supplies piled up—thousands of shiploads, waiting 
ocean transportation. The people who produce thcse 
raw materials are almost as badly off as people in the 
war zone, because trade has stopped and employment 
and wages and buying capacity. 

The world has learned much about this question of 
raw materials during the war and when peace comes 
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will bring new ideas and new methods to bear upon 
the problem. ~ 

Already two broad policies are discernible—that of 
Germany, which is based upon national selfishness, 
and the policy of Great Britain and the British Em- 
pire, which is also largely our own. 

Germany believes in autocratic control of raw ma- 
terials wherever she can bring them under the domina- 
tion of her trusts and her government. At home she 
has very little raw: material to sell the world, except 
potash and a few chemical products. Her policy be- 
fore the war was to sell these at extortionate prices, 
and wherever she could gain a monopoly of a raw ma- 
terial in some other country she charged outrageous 
prices, too, or put other nations at a disadvantage, as 
was the case with her secret control of our metal mar- 
kets. She is already preparing to force other nations 
to trade their raw materials with her by holding her 
own products over them as a club. Were she per- 
mitted to hold a great colony in Middle Africa, she 
would make it a great tropical machine for producing 
raw materials through industrial slavery of the na- 
tives. 

British policy seeks to develop all the resources of 
the far-spread British Empire. A world-wide inven- 
tory is being taken of the metals, the fibers, the crops, 
and other resources of British colonies so that John 
Bull may supply his own needs as far as possible and 
may increase the prosperity of Britains everywhere by 
developing their resources, broadening their trade, and 
raising their incomes and living standards. 

Our task is to use American merchant ships, Amer- 
ican dollars, American factories, and American ability 
to help other nations in the same way. 

Since the Civil War we have learned what rail- 
roads, money, and energy will do for undeveloped 
sections in our great West. After the world war we 
must learn what American ships and American money 
and energy can do for the undeveloped sections of 
other nations—such sections as the rich mineral coun- 
try of the west coast of South America, the great 
fertile Amazon Basin, the growing nations of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, so like our own in many 
ways. We shall have the ships and they must be filled 
both on the outvoyage and homeward bound, and the 
very basis of business for our merchant marine is to 
build new trade for ourselves by helping other nations 
increase their population and finding them new mar- 
kets. 

3efore the war both Great Britain and America 
were commercially asleep. The United States had no 
merchant marine on the ocean and could neither de- 
velop her own trade in manufactured goods nor serve 
other nations by improving their markets for raw ma- 
terials. Great Britain had her wonderful empire, but 
permitted Germany to develop many of its resources 
through German ships and German scientific produc- 
tion. Germany overreached herself because her phi- 
losophy of trade and shipping was wrong—based upon 
selfish exploitation and one-sided dealing. England 
and America have both learned their lessons. They 
are now waking to the possibilities in a new world of 
international service. “He profits most who serves 
most.” One nation can not prosper at the expense of 
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another. World trade is not one-sided—both parties 
to a bargain must be better off after the exchange is 
made. Trade in both raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods is unsound and transitory unless behind 
it the nations making the exchange are developing 
their agriculture, their mines, their factories, trans- 
portation, wealth, and living standards. Our new 
marchant ships will take us into this great. field of in- 
ternational service and international opportunity. It 
is time for Americans everywhere to be thinking of 
world trade from this angle of raw materials. 





DOES NOT SCRATCH ANY SURFACE. 





Housewives, as a rule, are very particular about the 
appearance of their silverware, kitchen utensils, etc. 
It is very difficult to obtain a metal 
polish that will not “scratch.” The 
Black Silk Metal Polish made by 
the Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, Illinois, is said to contain 
no acids, is dustless and no chalk is 
dp It will 
Sp, not injure the most delicate sur- 


ME AL POLIS This polish does not settle 


used in the manufacture. 


face. 
and get hard in the bottom of the 
cans. It is also of great advantage 
to automobile owners as it saves 
time and labor when applied to 
the various parts of the car that 
It can be applied 


‘ 
‘ 





Black Silk Metal 
Polish, Made by 
Black Silk Stove 
Polish Works, eae 
Sterling, Ilinois. need polishing. 
to silver, brass, copper, tin, zinc, nickel, railings, har- 
ness trimmings, etc., with satisfaction in every in- 
stance. [or further particulars, and literature of the 
Company's other products, dealers should address the 
Black Silk Stove Polish Works, Sterling, Illinois. 
“*e- 


SALVAGE BUYS WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. 


A salvage drive has been found a very effective aid 
in the War Savings Campaign. 

Old rubbers, rubber bags, tubing, automobile tires, 
old shoes, gloves, scraps of leather, woolen and cotton 
rags, carpets and clothing in any condition can be used 
to good advantage. Newspapers, wrapping paper, all 
scrap paper and string and cord of all kinds should be 
saved and sold instead of being consigned to bonfires. 
Old gold and silyer are bought by the federal assay 
office for remelting, white tinfoil, brass and metal 
junk, old linen, old architectural linen drawings and 
tobacco coupons are acceptable to the Red Cross. 


Go through your home, room by room, and see what 
you can give or sell for the good of the nation. See 
what old things you can use again to avoid unneces- 
sary spending for new ones. See what you can pass 
on or make over to avoid drawing on the limited re- 
serves of new material in this country. I-xtravagance 
in war time is bad form. Every home in the United 
States should be a war plant. 

What the salvage bureau of the Reclamation Divi- 
Department at Washing- 


sion of the Quartermaste: 
material is pretty 


ton has accomplished wi 
well known by this time @.\1 it 
hild to help. 


waste 
ould be an incentive 


for every man, woman a! 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








The Hoffman Hardware Company, Texarkana, 
Arkansas, has let a contract for the erection of an 
addition to its building at Broad and Walnut Streets. 

With a capital stock of $75,000, the Union Hardware 
and Woodenware Company has been organized at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The incorporators are: H. 
H. Marcus, H. D. Segal, David H. Adler, S. Zeidman, 
and Morris Aronson. 





SETS AT REST DISQUIETING RUMOR. 


Many letters have been sent to the National office 
of the Retail Hardware Association urging energetic 
steps by the organization to prevent the National 
Council of Defense adopting the Arizona plan of com- 
pelling the cost marking of all merchandise so that 
margins would be known to all, and profiteering pre- 
vented. This matter is being investigated by the 
National office to get the real facts, all that is known 
at present being the sensational newspaper stories 
regarding the action of the National Council of De- 
fense. The following statement now comes from the 
War Industries Board: 

“Through error it was recently reported, and widely 
circulated, that the War Industries Board was about 
to undertake the regulation of all retail prices by com- 
pelling retailers to brand all goods with their cost 
prices. To prevent the further spread of the report 
and to remove any confusion which exists, the War 
Industries Board wishes to make its position clear. 

“The board has treated matters of prices of raw 
materials, of manufactured products, and of wholesale 
distribution. An effort is being made to adjust a fair 
scale of retail prices, based upon the cost of production, 
in cooperation with the various industries, which are 
attacking the problem under the guidance of the board 
in a spirit of cooperation and fair-mindedness. 

“The board believes that this method will bring 
about beneficial results. No action ever has been or 
will be taken by this board affecting the interests of 
any industry, except after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of that industry. 

“It should be said that the War Industries Board is 
deeply concerned over the whole question of retail 
prices and is intent upon gaining the support of the 
various industries so that the public may be assured of 
a fair deal” 

From this it will be seen that the situation is not so 
serious as was to be presumed by the newspaper 
stories, although it is evident that some plan is to be 


worked out for the adjustment of retail prices. The 
National office will use every reasonable means to 
protect the interests of members, and the War Indus- 
tries Board has been urged to such constructive con- 
sideration of the problem as will prevent extreme 
action which might result in far more harm than good 
to the public, as well as trade interests. 


HARDWARE COMPANY CELEBRATES ITS 
GOLDEN JUBILEE OF BUSINESS. 








A wise philosopher once said that “reputation is a 
great inheritance” and these words are quite applicable 
to the firm of George W. Smith of 1705 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Fifty-one years ago this 
firm was established and all through the annals since 
its founding it has maintained a reputation for 
good work. 

Hardware, tin roofing, gutters, spouting and house 
furnishing goods are the merchandise that George W. 
Smith has sold and still sells. Throughout the years 
he has maintained an efficient staff of workmen under 
his personal supervision. He has not stood still with 
the upward trend of time, but made each year a step- 
ping stone to another better year, each year’s work 
better, if that were possible, because of the more 
knowledge gained by work. A business with 51 years 
of successful business dealing welded into its making is 
an asset of which any firm can well be proud. 

-.- 


CLEARS UP MATTER OF REPLACEMENT. 


Hardware dealers who are in doubt -as to the pos- 
sibility of getting their orders filled by jobbers in cer- 
tain lines may derive some measure of assurance from 
the following correspondence between the War In- 
dustries Board and R. F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association : 

WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD, 
Priorities Division, 
Washington. 
Mr. R. F. Bell, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Texas Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association, 
320 Broadway, New York City. 

1. It has been determined that the B-4 automatic 
classification provided for replacement of jobbers’ 
stocks covers only such quantities as they have deliv- 
ered during the previous month, under the terms pro- 
vided in Section 5 of the Statement of July 3rd. How 
ever, this will not prevent delivery by manufacturers 
of finished products or quantities in excess of the 
quantities covered by the B-4 rating, provided that 
such additional deliveries do not interfere with any 
orders on the books of the manufacturer covered by 
priority or by permit. In other words, while the job- 
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ber is limited to replacement under B-4 rating, he is 
not limited in securing deliveries of finished products 
provided such deliveries can be made to him as above 
suggested. 

2. The above explanation would apply to nails, 
screws, bolts and nuts, wire cloth for screening build- 
ings, and bale ties. It is believed that this interpreta- 
tion will in large measure care for the shipment of 
seasonable goods. 

Maurice Hirscu, 


Secretary Priorities Committee. 
~e- 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION HARDWARE 
DEALERS TAKES PART IN WORK 
OF STEEL CONSERVATION. 


In response to an invitation from government of- 
ficials, the National Retail Hardware Association is 
taking part in the work of conserving steel supplies 
for the needs of our Army and Navy. At the request 
of the Conservation Division of the War Industries 
Board, concerted action was asked in connection with 
the elimination of many articles heretofore generally 
sold through hardware stores. 

The result of the conference held in Washington, 
1D). C.—at which the steel situation was laid bare, in- 
dicating that there will be less than one-third of the 
usual requirements for commercial purposes from 
this time on -if war needs are to be fully supplied 
was the appointment of a committee of representative 
jobbers, and two retailers, President Hussie of the 
National Retail Hardware Association being one, to 
aid the Conservation Board in deciding just what arti- 
cles can best be eliminated. 





This is not a joint committee in the usual sense but 
a committee of jobbers, with two retailers “sitting in” 
in a sort of advisory capacity. It is not unlikely that 
hardware retailers will soon be asked to appoint a 
special committee in this connection. In fact, Presi- 
dent Hussie has made his selections, and is only now 
awaiting their acceptances. 

In the meantime, it seems essential that steel con- 
servation shall be urged upon the members at every 
opportunity. The War Industries Board is not so 
much concerned with stocks now on the dealers’ 
shelves as with the demand for replacements. The 
time seems to have come when, instead of trying to 
sell, the hardware retailer should in many instances 
take the very opposite attitude and urge the customer 
to buy only those things actually needed. 





CALLS ATTENTION TO MARKET FOR 
FARM MACHINERY IN MOROCCO. 


The attention of the Bureau of Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce has been called to the agricultural 
exhibition to be held at Tangier next month. It is too 
late for American manufacturers to send samples and 
catalogues of agricultural machinery and implements 
for this exhibition, but it would be well for them to 
investigate the important market for these goods of- 
fered in Morocco. The Moroccan representative of an 
American food-products company offers to put Amer- 


ican manufacturers of agricultural machinery in touch 
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with good and reliable agents in Morocco. His address 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its district and cooperative 


offices upon referring to file No. 9405. 


.@-o 


PATENTS NEEDLE-THREADING DEVICE. 





Elmer P. Petro, Sylvan Lake, Alberta, Canada, has 
been granted United States patent rights under Num- 
ber 1,278,995 for a needle-threading device, which is 
explained as follows: 

The combination with 
a pair of shears having a 
pair of handles adapted 
to be grasped in the hand, 
of a frame carried upon 
one of the handles, and a 
magnifying lens mounted 
in said frame, said frame 
extending at an angle to 
the plane of the handles 
of the shears sufficient to 





aline the longitudinal foca! axis of the lens on an ob- 
ject held between the fingers supporting the shears. 
The combination with a pair of shears having the 
usual handles adapted to be grasped by the fingers in 
the usual manner, of a lens carried by one of the han- 
dles and projecting at an angle thereto and adapted 
to engage a support for holding the handles in a raised, 
titled position for easy grasping when the shears are 
not in use, the lens being arranged at an angle to also 
aline the longitudinal focal axis of the lens on an ob- 
ject held between the fingers of the hand supporting 


the shears. 
+2 
EXPLAIN SHORTAGE OF CUTLERY. 

The shortage of cutlery in general does not improve 
any with time for two Government 
needs have created an unusual demand for many arti 
cles of cutlery and before the war a large proportion 
of the cutlery used in this country was imported, and 


and reasons. 


American manufacturers have not yet been able to 
accumulate enough machinery and skilled labor to in- 
crease their production sufficiently to take care of the 
enormous demand thus precipitated upon them. 

Old style razors and scissors are an example of 
this, to the extent that the manufacturers are many 
months behind on their orders and see no prospect of 
catching up. Manicure scissors especially are almost 
impossible to obtain. Some minor lines in cutlery, 
such as dirks, for instance, are not to be had at all. 
Safety razors and blades, although originating in this 
country and despite an enormous productive capacity, 
cannot be had in any quantity, so closely does demand 
tread upon the heels of supply. 

One reason is the great call from the army canton- 
ments for the new soldiers. Shaving brushes and 
strops are affected the same way and from the same 
cause. 

The demand for meat products both at home and 
abroad is reflected in sales for butcher, skinning and 
sticking knives, which keep the factories always be- 
hind on orders. These goods were imported in large 
quantities before the war. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW EXHIBIT OF TOOLS RESULTS IN 
MANY ADDITIONAL SALES. 

An effective form of advertising is that which con- 
sists in connecting a line of goods with national pub- 
licity. Whether such advertising be in the shape of 
printed announcement in newspapers with illustra- 
tions of the commodities or a window exhibit showing 
the actual articles, the result is certain to be positive 
and satisfying. In the case of tools whose trade- 
mark and reputation are widely and favorably known, 


centage of people cannot be induced to purchase an 
unbranded article solely on the word of a clerk behind 
They 
standing of the manufacturer, the guarantee behind 
the product, and the experience of others who have 
bought and used it. 

Precisely in this respect, a 
trade-mark of 
repute, which 
and which, in 
use, is sure to win the preference of the customer. 


the counter. want to know something of the 


ears the 
a manufacturing concern of national 


tool which b 
is widely and persistently advertised, 


consequence, can be found in general 
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Window Display of “Yankee Tools’’ Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


the effectiveness is of more than common force. The 
reason for this is more or less obvious. 

Every merchandising transaction passes through 
Preliminary to the selling of 
an article is the arousing of a desire for it in the mind 
of the buyer. This desire depends for its creation 
upon the needs of the customer; or upon a conviction 
that the article will be useful to him in some practical 
way ; or upon the belief that its possession will add to 
the agencies of comfort and convenience at his dis- 
posal. In order that the desire may be developed to 
the point of purchase, it is necessary that the com- 
modity be characterized by qualities of service and 
«eliability. 

The mere statement of a clerk that such and such 
a tool has lastingness, sound material, and correct me- 
chanical design is not always enough to persuade the 
prospective customer to buy it. Without disparage- 
ment to the sincerity and honesty of the great major- 
ity of salesman, it’ may be affirmed that a 


well-defined process. 


large per- 








Arranged by Hammacher, Schlemmer and Company, New York City. 


His mind has already been favorably prepared with 
regard to it. It is very probable that he knows others 
who have used and continue to use that particular tool 
with complete satisfaction. 

The merchant who selects for his window display 
articles which have been made familiar to the passer- 
by through years of strong advertising and which pos- 
sess the advantage of a nationally known trade-mark 
gives evidence of judgment. His 
profits will be greater in the long run because such 
goods give service and help hold the good will of his 


sound business 


customers. 

From this point of view, therefore, praise is due to 
the window exhibit of “Yankee Tools’ made b: 
North Brothers Manufacturing Company of Philadei- 
phia, Pennsylvania, which was arranged by Ham 
macher, Schlemmer and Company, York City, 
and which is shown in the accompanying picture. The 
keying of the whole display to the trade-mark in th 
center of the exhibit is commendable. It produces an 


New 
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association of ideas in the mind of the observer which 
leads to further attention. 

The technical arrangement of this display is good. 
The background is of a nature which gives sufficient 
contrast to the tools and, therefore, serves to keep 
them sharply in focus. The illustrated poster cards 
are employed to advantage in sustaining the major 
theme of the arrangement, which is that “Yankee 
Tools” are on display with no concealment of their 
merits. Breast drills, screwdrivers, bits, and other 
products of the manufacturers in various styles and 
sizes are placed in harmonious relationship to one an- 
other. 

Especially noteworthy is the liberal use made of the 
manufacturers’ helps in the way of window cards il- 
lustrating the operation of the tools. This display is 
reported as having been one of the most successful in 
the history of the store. It resulted in many addi- 
tional sales over and above the normal trade in “Yan- 
kee Tools” which this hardware firm enjoys to its 
profit. The lesson to be derived from such a window 
exhibit is that it pays in dollars and cents as well as in 
prestige and good will to give prominence to com- 
modities of standardized quality whose trade-mark is 
nationally advertised. 





WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION HAS A 
MESSAGE FOR EVERY DEALER. 


There is no ground for dispute concerning the value 
of the window frontage of a hardware store. Its 
potentialities have never been exhausted by the clev- 
erest of merchants. In a sense, it is the daily news- 
paper of the store whose readers are the passers-by. 
Just as a newspaper’s success and prosperity depend 
‘upon the way it is edited and the manner in which the 
news is handled, so the efficiency of a store’s window 
space is measured by the timeliness and skill with 
which it is used for the display of commodities. 

Editing a newspaper is not an inherited talent re- 
quiring no training. It involves technical knowledge 
which no amount of genius can replace. Hundreds of 
mechanical as well as intellectual details must be mas- 
tered in order to become an editor. Similarly, editing 
a window display is not an inborn faculty. It re- 
quires a highly specialized knowledge which cannot 
be acquired without personal effgrt. An understand- 
ing of values, thorough acquaintance with local condi- 
tions, familiarity with the needs of customers at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, and scores of other factors 
enter into the sum total of the knowledge essential to 
the editing of a window exhibit. 

Moreover, just as the editor of 
depend upon pictures, powerfully 
and other attractions to arrest the 
ers, so the merchant must rely upon artistic arrange- 
ment of goods, effective backgrounds and 
schemes to catch the eye of the passer-by. These de- 
sirable and necessary results cannot be obtained with- 


a newspaper must 
written headlines, 
attention of read- 


color 


out study and practice. The message, therefore, which 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Window 
Display Competition has for every hardware retailer 
is that a combination of study and practice is essential 


to profitable window exhibits. Opportunity for such 
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study and practice is afforded by this Competition. 
The indispensable principles receive frequent and 
varied illustration in the examples of window displays 
already published and described in these pages. The 
time remaining before the close of the contest is brief, 
yet sufficient for those who have not yet designed and 
arranged a display for entry in the competition. It is 
not yet too late. Read the subjoined conditions. Pro- 
ceed at once to put into your window the best display 
which you are capable of making. Have it photo- 
graphed. Send us the photograph with as thorough 

a description as possible. : 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph 
description third in order of excellence; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. 


and 


The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 1st, 1918. Address all photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be 
pointed. One of them window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. 


ap- 
will be an expert 
This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the name: 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND IJARDWARE RECORD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 

ie 


KEEP THE CHAIN UNBROKEN. 


The War Savings pledge means protection for those 
This 
lf we fail in our part there 


the 
Government is paying us a premium on what we do 


who are offering their lives for our protection. 
makes it an endless chain. 
realize that 


is a break in the chain. When we 


for ourselves there should be no hesitation about keep- 
ing pledges. 
_— -~eo- 


The 


next easiest is trouble. 


sasiest thing in t! rid is a mistake—the 
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NEW YORK MAN GETS FOUR PATENTS 
FOR LAWN MOWERS. 


Under Numbers 1,279,266; 1,279,267; 1,279,268; 
and 1,279,269, United States patent rights have been 
granted to William H. Coldwell, Newburgh, New 
York, lawn mowers and wheel mounting, described in 
the following paragraphs: 

In a multi- 
ple lawn mow- 
er, the combi- 
nation of in- 
dependent 
mower units 
arranged in 
two ranks, one 
in advance of 
the other, the 











- 


mower units ot one rank being arranged in line long- 
itudinally with spaces between, the mower units of the 
other rank, means for turning one rank to the right or 
left to steer the machine, and operative connections 
between said ranks constructed to cause their simul- 
taneous turning in opposite directions, said connections 
maintaining the relative positions of the mower units 
of the several ranks with respect to the path of the 
machine at all times. 

In a multiple lawn mower, the combination with a 
longitudinally disposed main frame, of a transverse 
frame connected therewith adjacent to one end of the 
main frame by a pivotal connection having a vertical 
axis, a plurality of mower units connected to said 
transverse frame by means permitting them to rock 
transversely independently of each- other with respect 
to said frame, a mower unit connected with the main 
frame adjacent to its other end by pivotal connections 
having vertical and horizontal axes, connections be- 
tween said last mentioned unit *and said transverse 
frame for effecting the simultaneous turning thereof 
upon their respective vertical pivotal connections in 
opposite directions, a lifting mechanism carried by 
the main frame, connections from said lifting mechan- 
ism to the mower units connected with said trans- 
verse frame for lifting the cutting mechanisms thereof, 
having a portion extending through the pivotal con- 
nection between the main frame and said transverse 
frame substantially axially thereof, and a connection 
extending longitudinally of the main frame to the 
mower unit connected with the other end thereof, and 
substantially in line with the vertical pivotal connec- 
tion between said mower unit and main frame, for 
lifting the cutting mechanism of said mower unit. 

In a lawn 
mower, the 
combination 
with a_ trans- 
versely disposed 
supporting 
member, ofa 
mower frame 
provided with 











X ; ground wheels, 

SIL cutting mechan- 
*a ir = . 

1,279,267. ism connected 
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to the mower frame including a rotary cutter located 
at a distance from the axes of said ground wheels and 
auxiliary rotary ground engaging devices connected to 
said frame adjacent to the rotary cutter, pivotal con- 
nections between said supporting member and the 
mower frame having their axes located between the 
axes of the ground wheels and the rotary cutter, 
whereby the weight of the supporting member and any 
weight carried thereby will tend to prevent the acci- 
dental elevation of the cutting mechanism, and driving 
connections from a ground wheel to the rotary cutter. 

In a_ bearing, the 
combination with a 





supporting frame 
having _ separated 
a&* parallel walls form- 





ing an inclosing cas- 
- ing, said walls having 


1.279.268 | 








oppositely disposed 
bearing recesses, an outer bearing member in each of 
said recesses, a shaft extending centrally through said 
recesses, and bearing members, inner bearing members 
carried by said shaft and codperating with the outer 
bearing members, a gear located on said shaft between 
the bearing members and carried thereby, said gear 
and all the said bearing members lying within said in- 
closing casing and its recesses, and adjusting means 
for one of the outer bearing members, having an op- 
erating portion extending outside of the gear casing. 
Ina roller 
mounting or 
. lawn mowers, 
@# ‘*¢ the combination 
with a rigid frame having opposed portions, a pair of 
ach ~=provided with an interiorly 


of ¢ 
ta = $8 1.279.264. 20 «< 


/ 
SS RAW 


separate hangers 
threaded member and means for adjustably securing 
said hangers respectively to the opposed frame _por- 
tions, of a hollow shaft having threaded end portions 
engaging said threaded members of the hangers, at 
least one of said hangers being provided with a 
threaded aperture extending through its lateral wall 
and having its axis perpendicular to that of the shaft, 
and said shaft having an aperture in at least one of its 
threaded end portions to register with the aperture in 
the hanger, a lubricant tube engaging the said register- 
ing apertures and disposed perpendicularly to the axis 
of said shaft, a closure for said tube, said shaft being 
provided with lubricating apertures between its ends, 
and a roller mounted on said shaft. 


REPORTS A SHORTAGE OF HARDWARE 
IN NEW ZEALAND. 





Writing from Auckland, United States Consul Gen- 
eral Alfred A. Winslow declares in Commerce Re- 
ports that there is a very great shortage in New Zca- 
land of all lines of hardware. Within the last few 
days there has been a jump of $24.33 per ton in the 
price of wire nails that sold previous to the war at 5 
cents per pound or 5 pounds for 24 cents, while 1-inch 
nails are now worth 14 cents per pound and 2-inch nails 
18 cents per pound. 


The pre-war price of corrugated iron was $87.60 
per ton, and now this iron is selling at $389.32 to 
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$437.98 per ton, and almost impossible to obtain at 
these figures. 

Ordinary 2-inch wire netting that sold prior to the 
war at $1.82 per roll of 50 yards now sells at $8.15 
per roll. All tools have increased in price from 300 
to 400 per cent, and are difficult to procure at that. 
Household hardware such as pots and pans has in- 
creased in price about 200 per cent, and enamelware 
in the same proportion. 

There seems to be no relief in sight, unless Ameri- 
can manufacturers can come to the assistance of this 
country, since hardware imports are very generally 
prohibited or restricted from Great Britain and con- 


tinental markets. 
“*e- 


ASSIGNS PATENT FOR INCINERATOR. 


Charles Stollberg, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to Amer- 
ican Can Company, New York City, has secured 
United States patent rights under Number 1,279,033 
for an incinerator described as follows: 

In an incinerator, the combi- 
nation of a foraminous body 
portion including a foraminous 
bottom, a band secured to the 
said bottom and secured to the 
lower edge of the body portion 
arid uniting the said bottom 
with the body, an ash receiv- 
ing metallic pan comprising a 
surrounding flange, and legs 
attached to the said band of the body portion fitting 
within the said flange of the pan and detachably se- 
cured to the pan, the said legs being of a length to 
leave an open air space between the top edge of the 
said flange of the pan and the lower edge of the said 
band of the body portion; substantially as specified. 

*e- 


GIVES TEN RULES OF SALESMANSHIP. 





a off 
r ” 


The successful salesman is the one who most ef- 
fectively estimates the desires of the customer and 
adjusts his selling procedure to the requirements of 
the buyer. The following ten rules of salesmanship 
have been composed from the customer’s point of view 
and are supposed to be uttered by a composite of av- 
erage buyers to the salesman. They have been de- 
vised by Dr. Frank Crane, a noted writer on special 
topics: 

Other things being equal, I go 
I buy 


1. Be Agreeable. 
to the store where the clerks try to please me. 
clothing, typewriters and automobiles of the man who 
Exert yourself to make 
I appreciate it. 


acts as though he likes me. 
a pleasing impression on me, please. 
Hence, dress well. Untidy clothes mean you don’t care 
what I think of your appearance. But don’t dress too 
well. That gives you an air of showing off. Dress 
just right. If you don’t know how, find out. Culti- 
vate a pleasing voice. Learn to converse entertain- 
ingly. Cut out all mannerisms. Give me the impres- 
sion of a gentleman, honest, square, anxious to please. 
and good natured. 

2. Know Your Goods. Don’t let there be any ques- 
tion I can ask you relative to the manufacture, his- 
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tory, distribution, or uses of what you have to sell that 
you cannot answer. Put in your spare time making 
of yourself an encyclopedia of information about your 
goods. 

3. Don’t Argue. Go with me in your talk, not 
Lean, don’t oppose. Don't me 
Dodge a square issue, and show 


against me. show 
where | am wrong. 
me wherein you are right. Suggest. Don’t antagonize. 
Argument as a rule results in irritation, not convic- 
tion. 

4. Make Things Plain. 
don’t understand. You can explain the most compli- 
cated matter to a washwoman if you know your sub- 


Don't use any words I 


ject perfectly and practice using simple language. 
Don’t air your technical knowledge and try to impress 


me. I want to be flattered, not awed. 


5. Tell the Truth. 
Let me feel that you are sincere, 


Don't lie, or exaggerate, or 
mislead, or conceal. 
and mean every word you say, and that every state- 
ment you make is of par value. If you represent goods 
that need lying about, directly or indirectly, quit. 
There are plenty of articles that are straight and all 
right. Sell them. 

6. Be dependable. 
impression that whatever you promise is as much to be 
If you make an 


Even in small things create the 


depended upon as your signed note. 
appointment at 3 p. m. Tuesday, be there at 2:45, or 
telegraph. If I order goods of a certain grade, let 
them be found to be exactly of that grade when | 
receive them. 

7. Remember Names and Faces. If you haven't a 
natural gift for this, acquire it or get a little book and 
set down every day the names of those you have met, 
with their characteristics. Practice this until you be- 
come expert. No man likes to be forgotten or to have 
you ask his name. 

8. Don’t be Egotistic. 
as much as possible from your vocabulary. Talk about 
Don’t tickle yourself, tickle me 


Kliminate the pronoun I 


me, not yourself. 
I’m the one you want to win. 

g. Think Success. 
Why think fifty cents, when it is just as easy to think 
fifty dollars? Tell 
failure and hard luck. 
It’s catching. 


Success begins in the mind. 


success stories, not incidents of 
Radiate prosperity. [eel pros 
Keep your chin up. 

The reason you are hired to sell 


perous. 

10. Be Human. 
goods is that you are a human being. Otherwise your 
employer would have sent a catalog. So be a human 
full of 


lor I patronize as a rule the salesman I like. 


being, likeable, engaging, human electricity. 


lial 


ACQUIRES PATENT FOR A SCYTHE. 


William C. 
signor to The Kelly Axe Manufacturing Company, 
Charleston, West Virginia, has acquired United States 
patent rights Number 1,279,354 for a scythe the de 


Kelly, Charleston, West Virginia, as- 


tails of which are as follows: 














i 4 4 In a scythe 

| ‘ ae hi. he combination 
mae P| of agrooved 

é blade and a bi- 


furcated integral 


tang, one of the arms of the bifurcated tang being 
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longer than the other and being provided on its in- 
ner face with a rib, the heel of the blade resting be- 
tween the arms of the bifurcated tang, the rib on the 
longer arm of the tang resting in the groove in the 
blade, and rivets extending through both arms of the 
bifurcated tang and through the blade resting be- 
tween them. 


i tl 
OBITUARY. 
O. A. Kruschke. 

A life of usefulness and good deeds came to a pre- 
mature end October 19, 1918, when O. A. Kruschke 
died at his home, 2343 John Avenue, Superior, Wis- 
consin. He was only 45 years of age and was just 
beginning to reach the maximum of his powers of 
achievement. For ten years prior to his untimely 
passing away he was president and treasurer of the 
Pease Hardware Company of Superior, Wisconsin. 
During his term of office in the corporation he dis- 
played excellent judgment in all his business transac- 
tions and acquired a reputation for fairness and in- 
tegrity of which any man might well be proud. His 
associates are disconsolate because they feel a double 
loss—the loss of a staunch friend and the loss of a 
hardware expert whose place will be hard to fill. 


LT 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

27,581.—A Russian firm in England wishes to be placed 
in communication with American manufacturers of carpen- 
ters’ tools, axes, hoes, picks, spades, jacks, rakes, pitchforks, 
light transportable lathes for sawing rails, hand and motor 
cars for track inspection, and oil engines and tractors for in- 
dustrial purposes, with a view to making arrangements for 
after-the-war trade in Russia. The firm wishes to deal with 
manufacturers only. 

27,583.—An agency is desired by a company in Chile for 
the sale of American manufactured goods in general, such as 
motor cars, and accessories, agricultural machinery, tractors, 
engines, electrical accessories, cutlery, etc. Correspondence 
may be in English. Reference. 

27,584.—A firm in Italy wishes to represent American 
manufacturers of iron and steel products. Full particulars 
and references may be had on application to the New York 
agent of the firm’s bankers. 


a 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
\ — 


Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, place 
to be announced later. December 10, 11 and 12, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Washington, January 15, 16 and 17, 1918. 
E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association, 
Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22 and 23, 1919, Brown Palace 
Hotel. W. W. McAllister, Secretary. Boulder, Colorado 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, Januarv 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association. Omaha, February 
3. 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
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souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania.and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1919. 


Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hotel 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, Ohio, February 
18, 19, 20 and 21, 1919, Columbus, Ohio. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo, 
New York, February 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1919, Hotel LaFayette. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. mm 


Retail Hardware Doings. 


Indiana. 

A. S. Tisher sold an interest in his hardware and im- 
plement business at Middletown to J. M. S. Filler. The firm 
will be known under the name of Fisher and Filler. 

lowa. 

Paul Schweikert has bought the-hardware business of 
John Overbeck at Guttenberg. 

Moon and Secor have sold their 
Vinton to W. W. Wheller. 


Kansas. 

The Gambriel Mercantile Company has taken over the 
hardware stock of Lichty Brothers at Wellington. 

The Green Brothers Hardware and Implement Com- 
pany will consolidate its business by moving its entire stock of 
hardware and implements into the rooms at 633 and 635 
Massachusetts Street, Lawrence. 

The offices of the Cleveland Tractor Company have been 
moved to Salina from Kansas City and its Kansas head- 
quarters have been established at this place. 

Michigan. 

The hardware store of Sprietsema at Holland has been 

damaged by fire. 


hardware stock at 


Minnesota. 

G. T. Falk has sold his interest in the Falk Hardware 

Company at Foley to Joseph Oos. 
Missouri. 

Mann and Musselman have purchased the hardware stock 
of Sam B. Scott at Gallatin. 

W. A. Wright is in charge of the stock of hardware 
and implements at Clarence recently purchased from Lochner 
Brothers by George C. Grant. 

C. D. Allen is closing out his entire stock of hardware, 
stoves, and ranges at Stanberry. 

The Big 4 Store has moved its stock of hardware, 
plumbers’ supplies, etc., from the Monarch Building at 
Princeton to the Jake Cook Building on the west side of 
the square. J. F. J. Safarik is the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment. 

The hardware stock of Mr. Klepper has been moved 
from Turney to Lathrop. 

The Union Hardware and Furniture Company at Mont 
gomery City is ready for business in its new location, the 
former Miller-Worley Building. This firm succeeds Sa- 
bourin-Kidwell-Roth and S. O. Jennings and Son. 

Nebraska. 

The two large rooms in the new Post Block at Omaha 
will be occupied with an up-to-date hardware store conducted 
by C. O. Hurd and Son. This enterprising Benson firm will 
soon move to its new location. 

North Dakota. 

Geo. Nelson is now sole owner of the Hurdsfield Hard- 
ware store at Hurdsfield. 

C. Jacobsen has bought the hardware business 
W. A. Zimmer at Scranton. 
Oklahoma. 

The Woelke Brothers are completing the erection of a 
modern hardware store at Fairmont. 

The Delaware County Hardware Company has moved 
from the Ross Building at Grove to its new home in the 
Oakley Building of the same city. 

Texas. 

The Johnston Hardware Company at Estelline, wich 
suffered a loss by fire last month, has rented quarters «nd 
will resume business. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








OBTAINS PATENT FOR A TIRE TOOL. 


Julius Bjornlie, Watertown, South Dakota, assignor 
of one-half to Thorwald Bjornlie, Madison, Minne- 
sota, has procured United States patent right under 
Number 1,279,076 for a tire tool, the details of which 
are as follows: 

A tire tool comprising 
a hook portion adapted to 
engage one edge of a tire 
rim and a tire supporting 
portion extending  sub- 
stantially tangentially to 
the hook portion so that 
when the hook portion is 
engaged with the rim the 
, tire supporting portion 
may extend through the rim to engage both edges of 
the tire and be swung to extend outwardly from the 
rim in substantially a radial direction to force the tire 
on the rim, and a stop at the junction of the hook por- 
tion and the tire supporting portion to prevent the tire 
slipping into the hook portion during the swinging of 
the tool, but permitting it to slip onto the rim when 
tool is in its final position. 





e+ 


LEARN TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMER. 





Today the average motorist wants to keep his car 
in operation twelve months in the year. This means 
that with the chill blasts of winter within hailing dis- 
tance, the owner must make provision for heating his 
garage, for having his passengers comfortable by the 
installation of a heater and the use of special winter 
wraps. He must also be able to overcome any little 
trouble there may be instarting his car after it has been 
standing in the street a few hours and a few pointers 
on how to take care of the car in inclement weather 


would undoubtedly be appreciated. 
“e- 


SECURES PATENT FOR TIRE CHAIN. 





United States patent rights have been acquired by 
John G. Friberg, Maiden Rock, Wisconsin, for a tire 
chain, under Number 1,279,317, which is outlined in 


the following description: 


In a tire chain compris- 
ing, a links 
formed from a single piece 


series of 


of wire, each of said links 
being formed with an eye 
on one end, a loop on the 
other end, and arm extend- 
ing outwardly approximate- 
ly at right angles from said 
loop and a hook formed on 
the outer end of said arm, the eye of each link being 





connected to the loop of the adjacent link to form a 
continuous ring on either side of a tire and cross 
chains adapted to be connected to said hooks, substan- 
tially as described. 

In a tire chain comprising, a series of links formed 
from a single piece of material, said links being formed 
with a loop and a long and a short arm extending from 
said loop, eyes formed on the ends of said arms, the 
eye on said long arm being adapted to connect with 
the loop of the adjacent link to form a ring on either 
side of a tire and the short arm which extends at ap- 
proximately right angles outwardly, from said ring 
being’ curved so as to be spaced away from the rim 


_ of a tire and the eye on said short arm connecting with 


cross chains which form gripping means over the 
tread of said tire. 
—_——- -oo ——— 


KNOWLEDGE OF BATTERIES HELPS THE 
DEALER IN ACCESSORIES. 


Some elementary knowledge of electric batteries is 
almost indispensable for the dealer in automobile ac- 
cessories. l‘requently it happens that a customer 
comes in with a story of peculiar starting trouble. He 
says that he presses the starter pedal without getting 
the expected action. The starter gear appears to be 
in sound condition and free on the screw shaft. It 
gets into mesh when cranked, but it won't crank the 
engine. In a case of this sort, the dealer may need 
not hesitate to inform his customer that the trouble is 
due to a weak battery. The lights may burn all right 
and yet there may not be enough current for starting. 
He should advise the patron to have the battery tested. 

eo, 


PATENTS ANTI-SKIDDING DEVICE. 


William Bécotte, New Bedford, Massachusetts, as 
signor to Armand Bécotte of the same city, has ob- 
tained United States patent right under Number 1,278,- 
832 for an anti-skidding device described in the sub- 
joined paragraph: 

A clamp for anti-skid- 
ding devices of the char- 
acter described compris- 
ing two sections, each of 


said sections comprising a, 





at uy? ' 
1,278,882. long arm and a short arm 


arranged at right angles to each other, an apertured 


lug formed with each of said arms, a bearing formed 


with and extending laterally from each of said lugs, 
bolts extending through said lugs and bearings, the 
longer arms having each an apertured slot therein and 


, hronud! id 
said bolts adapted to exten’ through said 


° | Py rtt hl. 
slots whereby the sections may be adjustably 
specified. 


elongated 

coln- 

nected substantially as and for the purpose 
mes -o- 


Put the “pay” into patriotism. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT — 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








—_— 


4 
Practically every 


the advertisement of Weed and Company, reproduced 


WEED & CQ’S WEEK-END SPECIALS 


herewith from the Rochester Times- 
Union of Rochester, New York, has 
the advantage of being appropriate to 
the season of the year upon which we 
are now entering. Thrifty housewives 
are still engaged in making jams and 
preserves for the winter. Hence, the 
listing of fruit jars is timely, especially 
when characterized by quotation of 
prices for both the sizes 
The inclusion of jar rubbers makes this 
While in itself a small 


mentioned. 


item complete. 


detail, it shows the care which is taken 
in preparing ‘copy’ of the kind which 
carries the conviction of thoughtful 
service. 

Another seasonable article is the 
kraut cutter. These are cabbage days. 
Teutonic boasts to the contrary, the 


making of kraut is a distinctly Ameri- 
can custom. Many families, no doubt, 
have need of new or better kraut cut- 
ters at this time of the year. It is 
worthy of praise in this advertisement 
that a sufficiently wide range of sizes 
with corresponding prices is given 
space in the collection of commodities. 

Motives of economy 
comfort warrant the featuring of fall 
heaters, both oil and gas. The middle 
of the day is still warm enough in most 
localities to dispense with full fires, but 
the early morning and the late evening 
hours are generally chilly. People 
whose supply of coal is limited by the 
restrictions of the United States Fuel 
Administration are, therefore, glad to 
avail themselves of such auxiliary heat- 
ers as those depicted in this advertise- 


as well as of 


ment. 
Again, the impression of service is 


carried out in adding to this section of the advertise- 
accessories such as ash cans, fire 


ment stove and heater 


shovels, stove zines, ash sifters, and stove enamel. In 
each case prices are distinctly stated, thus freeing the 


article illustrated or described 


riety is carried in stock. 
advertisement utilizes to excellent advantage all the 


It will be observed that this 
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gro 
the 


prospective customer from the annoyance of trying to 


guess what the goods will cost him. 


The cutlery department specials are well displayed 
Moreover, considering 
present trend of prices, the selling figures given have 
every appearance of rock bottom prices. 

An evidence of good advertising is had in the item 
tool chest, minimum and 
prices being quoted with the notation that a large va- 


in the space allotted to them. 


of machinists’ 


space at its disposal. 


By arranging the articles in 
ups of close relationship, confusion is avoided and 


effect of crowding is obviated. It is well planned 


and worthy of imitation. 


*x* *«* * 


The things which our friends do with and for us 


ene 


form a portion of our lives, for they strengthen and 
advance our personality. 


But the things which our 
mies devise against us do not form part of our 


lives ; we only experience them, reject them and guard 


our 
maximum or 


selves against them as against frost, storms, hail 
any other external inconvenience which may be 


encountered.—Goethe. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








WARM AIR HEATER INSTALLER USES DIVING FLUE IS VALUABLE ADJUNCT TO 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISEMENT. 


The difference between merely running a business 
card in the local newspaper and publishing a money- 


getting message is well illustrated in 
the advertisement herewith 
duced from the Frankfort States 
Journal of Frankfort, Kentucky. 
This is the kind of publicity which 
is constructive, educational, and 
It enables the installer of 


repro- 


profitable. 
warm air heaters to place squarely 
before the people the superior ad- 
vantages of the warm air heating 
system. It is cleverly written. A 
knowledge of human nature inspires 
its composition. Instead of starting 
out with a statement of a lot of ab- 
stract principles, it begins with a 
straightforward appeal to the per- 
sonal interests of prospective cus- 


tem. Get 


tomers by offering free specifications 
and estimates. 

The usual “Do It Now” plea is 
wisely worded and backed by a sub- 
stantial logic. The installer urges 
prompt action before the rush season 
begins and offers the convincing 
argument that such prompt action 
will give him more time to study 
the customer’s problem. The un- 
mistakable is that he is 
prepared to give individual service, 


inference 


so that each customer’s needs will be 
taken care of with full regard to 
their special requirements. 
After interest thus 
aroused, a brief but comprehensive 






has been 
recital of the benefits of a warm air 
heating system is made. Strong em- 
phasis is placed upon fresh air heat 
as being vital to health. The double ' 

advantage of warmth and ventilation is accentuated in 
a manner which cannot fail to produce a deep impres 
sion. Worthy of special praise is the inclusion in the 
advertisement of the declaration that a properly in- 
stalled warm air heater renews the air in every room 
on an average of once every twenty minutes. 
respect, this is a model of effective advertising. It 


In every 


furnishes an example of enterprising publicity worthy 
of the emulation of every dealer and installer of warm 
air heaters. 


“see 
Both you and the Government can not use the same 
labor and materials. 





NID pes ‘ 


7 wi Bas 
Specifications (>7} 


we have more time to study your problem. 
and see us TODAY. 


We will draw up a PLAN to meet your in- 
dividual heating 
for if. We will also explain the double advantage of @ 


Warm Air Furnace 


Briefly, the Warm Air Heating System not 
heats but VENTILATES. Properly constructed 
installed it completely renews the air in every 

room in your hom 
every twenty minutes. Any reputable pliysician as 
eager to keep you well, as to get you well will tell 
you fresh air is 


VITAL TO HEALTH 


We recommend the Warm Air Heating 
System. Cost of installation and operation less 
than any other efficient heating system. Plan, spec- 


WARM AIR HEATER. 


A device by means of which a maximum amount of 
heat is extracted from the smoke before it escapes up 


CAE AN RAE a5 opr 
NAFSA PA a 4 


ye De 
: < 


“‘Surloureating 
~ Plant NOW!” 


FREE 


Don’t wait until Fall 


before figuring out 
your new home 





PAP CEN, 
SA Aa ee 





Estimates 
4 









heating sys- 
NOW —before the rush begins, while 
Come in 


ging you not a red cent 


it on an average of once 


ifications and estimates free. Give 
us a chance to explain more fully! 


-BRISLAN On Broadway 


the chimney is the Diving Flue of the Lennox Torrid 
Zone Steel Warm Air Heater, manufactured by the 
lennox Furnace Company, Marshalltown, lowa. In 
described as leaving 


the Lennox heater the smoke is 
the main body or steel shell of the warm air heater and 
entering the diving fie at the top. [flere it can pass 
by a direct draft to the chimney pipe, and should be 
allowed to do so when the fuel doors are open. But 
as soon as these doors are closed the damper should 
be closed by means of an iron rod just above the door 
of the heater. The hot 
the bottom of the diving flue under a hanging partition 
This procedure makes the 


smoke forced to pass to 


and back again to the top. 
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smoke travel. eight feet before it enters the smoke pipe. 

From the foregoing explanation it is apparent that 
the diving flue or indirect radiator greatly increases 
the radiating capaé@ity of the warm air heater. Heat 
which otherwise would be wasted is conserved by the 
use of the diving flue. Air in the warm air chamber 
passes between the diving flue and the main body of 
the heater and all around them both. The diving flue 
is crescent shaped and is connected to the body of the 
warm air heater by a self-locking collar specially in- 
vented for that purpose. Other advantages of this 
warm air heater are told in the illustrated catalog 
which can be secured by addressing the Lennox Fur- 
nace Company, Marshalltown, lowa 

“e+ 


INVITES THOROUGH INVESTIGATION. 


It is not every manufacturing company that says, 
“Our product will do certain things. It possesses 
many desirable advantages. We shall. be glad to have 
you investigate the truth of our claims.” Only when 
the company has an established reputation for the 
quality of its goods and the honesty of its dealings, 
can such a statement be made without reservation. In 
the accompanying illustration is shown the Stearns’ 


aa 





Stearns’ Steel Base Register, Manufactured by Stearns Register 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Steel Base Register made by the Stearns Register 
Company of Detroit, Michigan. This Company in- 
vites the dealers and installers to investigate the fol- 
lowing merits: 

Design—very attractive. 

Finish—very highest. 

Material—best obtainable. 

Construction—durable. 

Operation—perfect. 

Capacity—full, both in the face and box. 

The Company also guarantees all registers against 
breakage. By writing to the Stearns Register Com- 
pany, 111 Fort Street East, Detroit, Michigan, deal- 
ers can secure a copy of the Company’s latest catalog 


free of charge. 


——_—_e-@-+— 


HAS EXCELLENT FIREPOT AND GRATES. 


Among the important characteristics of the Floral 
City King Warm Air Heater made by the Monroe 
Foundry and Furnace Company, Monroe, Michigan, 
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and shown in the accompanying illustration, are the 
new firepot and 
grates. Formerly 
the firepot for 
these heaters was 
made with four 
projections on the 
inside at the bot- 
tom to fill in open- 
ings in the grates. 
In the new fire- 
pots, however, 
there is nothing to 
prevent the clink- 
ers and _ ashes 
settling to the 
grates as the pro- 
jections have been 


removed. This 

Fioral City King Warm Air Heater P - 2 smec 
Made By the Monroe Foundry and makes it easy to 
Furnace Company, Monroe, Michigan. be cleaned as a 


slight movement of the shaker frees the ashes. The 
firepot is also made as nearly straight as possible, to 
prevent the clinging of ashes to the sides. The new 
revolving grates are another advantage. The firepot 
is supported, out of reach of the fire, by the grate ring 
which sets back under the projecting flange of the ash- 
pit. The grates have no right and left. The two center 
are interchangeable, as are the two 





or shaker grates 
short, outside grates, by simply reversing the gears. 
At the back, the grate ring is supported on a strong 
hook hinge with a simple locking device at the front, 
for holding the grates in place. For this heater are 
also furnished oscillating grates. These are especia!ly 
adapted for wood and lignite, or other soft coals as 
they are closer than the revolving grates. For further 
particulars, dealers should address the Monroe Foun- 
dry and Furnace Company, Monroe, Michigan. 


oo? 


ADVISES USE OF THERMOSTATS. 





One of the most efficient aids to the conservation of 
coal is the use of an automatic temperature control de- 
vice, known as the thermostat. Heating contractors 
can keep their business profitably before their cus- 
tomers by advocating the installation of such a mech- 
anism. The suggestion can be embodied in brief gen 
eral instructions to their patrons as follows: 

Use the kind and size of coal recommended by th¢ 
manufacturer. If you are not certain, your coal dealer 
may be able to give you advice. 

Egg coal is too large for most heaters and it allows 
too much draft to pass through, to burn well, unless 
mixed with a smaller coal. Stove size is ordinarily 
preferable for the larger sizes of warm air heaters. 
Chestnut for medium and smaller sizes, and pea coal 
can be used in smaller heaters if the draft is excep- 
tionally good. Pea and buckwheat, may be used 
banking fuels and sometimes a combination of sizes 
of coal will give good results. 

A temperature of 68 degrees under normal condi- 
tions is sufficient for comfort. 


Shut off the heat from unused rooms. 
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Where bedroom windows are kept open at night, 


close the doors to adjoining rooms. 

Do not allow the temperature of the house to drop 
too low at night as the fuel saved by doing this is lost 
in bringing the temperature up again to a proper de- 
gree the next morning. 

Weather strips, storm doors and like protection will 
conserve a considerable amount of fuel. 

Take advantage of the warmth of the sunshine in 
the winter. 

Thermostatic regulators are not expensive and will 
assist in keeping the temperature of your rooms uni- 
form and automatically regulate your fire so that it 
will require a minimum amount of attention. 


HOLD YOUR LIBERTY BONDS. 





The effort to separate Liberty Bond holders not 
familiar with stock and bond values from their Liberty 
Bonds has taken a new turn. The manipulators in- 
stead of offering to buy the bonds at inadequate prices 
offer in exchange for them the stocks and bonds of 
various wildcat corporations, whose face value is large 
but whose actual value is little or nothing. 

The safest investment in the world is a Liberty Bond. 
For a patriotic American, Liberty Bonds are the best 
investment in the world. It is not only a wise thing 
to hold them, it is a patriotic thing to do. The soldier 
that takes a trench and then voluntarily gives it up is 
not to be compared with one who takes a trench and 
holds it against the enemy. An American who buys 
Liberty Bond and then sells it is not so good an Ameri- 
can as one who buys a bond and holds it. This does 
not apply, however, to one who sells his bond because 
of real necessity; there is legitimate trading in Lib- 
erty Bonds which the Treasury recognizes. 

It was a wisé and patriotic old colored American 
who refused to sell his $100 Liberty Bond for $96, be- 
cause he would not give up the United States’ promise 
(his bond) to pay him $100 with interest for the 
United States’ promise (currency) to pay him $96, and 
who refused to sell the same bond for $102, because, 
he said, that the $102 must be counterfeit or else the 
would-be purchaser would not be willing to give it 
It is safe to say that there are no gold 
among that American’s 


for only $100. 
bricks or wildcat securities 


assets. 
-°er 


MAINTAINS SERVICE DEPARTMENT FOR 
BENEFIT OF THE DEALER AND 
THE INSTALLER. 

Cooperation between the manufacturers of a warm 
air heater and the dealers and installers who handle 
their product benefits both sides. There are some man- 
however, who drop their interest in the 
after they have sold him their heat- 
ers and who allow him to shift Such 
manufacturers injure themselves as well as the dealer. 
They impair their own chances for success as well as 
On the other hand, 


ufacturers, 
dealer or installer 
for himself. 


those of the dealer and installer. 
the manufacturers who believe in codperating with the 
dealer and installer are working for the welfare of the 
industry, are helping themselves and are benefiting the 
(lealer and’ the installer. 
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A striking example of a warm air heater manufac- 
turing concern of the latter class is the F. B. Zieg 
Manufacturing Company of Fredericktown, Ohio. 
This company maintains a service department to ren- 
der every assistance to dealers and installers, espe- 


BUT eR I JAN = 
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Butier Warm Air Heater, Made by F. B. Zieg Manufacturir 4 


Company, Fredericktown, Ohio. 


The 


urges dealers and installers to write to it whenever they 


cially in developing and closing sales. company 
meet with some problem which its service department 
can help solve. It will lend its assistance cheerfully 

One type of heater made 
Butler Warm Air Heater, 
shaped horizontally and presents an unusually long 
travel. It 
no changes are necessary in burning the different kinds 
of fuel. In the 
laid horizontally, 


by this company is the 
depicted herewith. It is 


fire burns soft coal, slack, or wood, and 


case of wood, 2 foot lengths may be 
thus enabling the firepot to be filled 
The 


interesting cir 


to capacity, and producing full efficiency. manu 


facturers have issued some unusually 
cular matter, a supply of which may be had on appli 


the I. B. 


l‘redericktown, Ohio. 


cation to Zieg Manufacturing Company, 


-e- 


START AN IDEA FACTORY. 


Ikvery business man should be an idea factory run 
ning on schedule time every week day. Here is a good 
way to start the idea factory with. The next time you 
pick up a newspaper, instead of reading it idly for 
whatever of entertainment or general information it 
may contain, have your business constantly in mind 
Challenge every item you read and see if it cannot be 
made to stand and deliver some new idea for a win 
dow display, an advertisement, a letter to a few good 
prospects, a new field in which to push certain of your 
merchandise or a new argument to put into the mouths 


of your clerks. 
.. 
“When you get into a tight place and everything 
you cannot hold 
for that is 


will turn.” 


goes against you until it seems that 


on a minute longer, never give up then, 


just the place and the time that the tide 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR OCTAGON TURRET 
WITH SPIRE. 
By O. W. Korue. 

Sheet metal workmen doing considerable architec- 
tural work meet with a problem of this kind now and 
then, and unless it is well understood =———— 
it offers quite a bit of embarrassment 
Fortunately most 
mechanical 


in getting out. 
workmen are of such a 
turn of mind that they can get it out 
one way or another and in most in- | 
stances still do a pretty good job. | 
Observe the elevation with the 
gables butt mitering together on the 
ends and forming an octagon angle; 
also of the roof miters and the spire 
fits over. The first thing is to draw 
the true face view of elevation, plac- 
ing the gable lines to their proper 
pitch and drawing the section A to 
suit the design. Then below this draw 
the section B, with the length of panel 
and corner edges. Divide the section 
A, and B, into equal spaces, and from 
A, extend lines parallel with the gable 
both ways indefinitely to intersect the 
vertical miter at the apex and let them 
extend below. I*rom the points in 
section B, extend lines to the miter 
line of plan, and from these points 
erect points to intersect those lines 
drawn from section A. These inter- 
sections give the modified raking miter 
as shown. This is really all that is 
needed for developing the pattern for 
gable and roof. Step the girth off 
parallel with the gable mould using 
the spaces of section A, and then de- 
velop the miter cuts from the gable 
miter line and the lower raking miter 
as shown. The roof line can be add- 





taken from the elevation. 


Coming to the spire at least a quarter plan of the 
roof could be drawn in order to get the length of one 
of the miter lines. The distance h-X would be the 
altitude of the center line which is not drawn in this 
case but must be drawn in actual practice. A line is 


x 
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ed by taking the length X’-Y and plac- 
ing it as Y’-Z, then drawing the tri- 
angle as shown for the roof. This 
finishes the pattern as required for all the gable moulds 
and roof. The next pattern is for the set in panel in 
the body of turret. Observe the pointed arch is de- 
scribed with radius a-b. So a large detail of this 
mould is shown above N. Pick the radius a-b from 
elevation and set as a’-b’. Drop a line from b’, and 
then draw the radius line f-c, taking care to place this 
line in such a position that the cove can be easily 
worked over. The girth for cover is stepped off on a 
straight line working from the center as e-r. The cen- 
ter line is used as a measuring line which length is 


Patterns for Octagon Turret With Spire. 


squared cut as h-t. Make this line equal in length to 
the miter X’-T and set as h-t. Draw line t-X which 
is the true length or radius for describing the spire. 
When the arc is described pick the distance T-U from 
roof plan and set as t-j etc. in pattern. Bisect the 
center of these spaces as m, and n, and draw lines to 
the apex X. Observe the distance the spire fits over 
the gable as o-t. Therefore pick this distance and set 
as m-p’; also n-p”. This enables drawing the miters 
t-p’-j-p” etc. As much of this spire is developed as 
can be worked up from a sheet of iron; sometimes 




















two or three sides can be made in one pattern, other 
times, only one side. Laps must be allowed for as- 
sembling similar to W, which makes a very convenient 
joint but care must be taken so the slip edge is well 
inserted in the lock before soldering, otherwise hills 
and hollows will occur in the hips. 

The workman sees the panel of elevation is already 
a pattern and is cut out that way. The same holds 
good for the fascia to which the panel mould and the 
gable mouldings are attached. Corner seams can be 
made similar as W. All joints must be securely sol- 
dered so the vibration of the wind and weather will 
not crack the solder and cause leaks which soon de- 


stroy the metal. 
“*e- 


MILWAUKEE SHEET METAL TRADE IS 
FAR AHEAD OF ITS QUOTA. 


In some circumstances comparisons should be made 
with every possible caution. Resentment, more or less 
justifiable, is often provoked by inferences which are 
to the discredit of those involved in the comparison. 
With regard to so important a matter as the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, however, no one can rightly take of- 
fense at the comparison instituted by Paul L. Bier- 
sach, secretary of the Master Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Wisconsin. He declares that, if 
comparison be made with other cities according to 
population, number of sheet metal contractors, and 
amount of sheet metal work done, Milwaukee has out 
distanced all competitors in the amount of subscrip- 
tions to the Fourth Liberty. Loan made by the sheet 
metal trade of that city. 

The sheet metal contractors of Milwaukee bought 
bonds to the extent of $141,450, which is almost treble 
the amount which they subscribed to the Third Liberty 
Loan. The committee which helped bring about this 
praiseworthy result consists of the following well 
known workers in the organization : 

JouN BOGENBERGER, : 

Paut L. Brersacn, 

A. M. Situ, 

Oscar HOFFMANN, 

E. B. ToNNSEN. 

While there is no question that the sheet metal con- 
tractors of Milwaukee are genuinely patriotic and 
ready at all times to do their best, nevertheless it must 
be conceded that a considerable proportion of the suc- 
cess of the subscription achievement is due to the ex- 
cellent coéperation which has been developed in the 
sheet metal trade of that town through the agency of 
the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 

anapattineinssbilliliieigian 


DISPLAYS SPIRIT OF COOPERATION. 


As showing the right spirit of cooperation, the fol- 
lowing circular letter from the \ctal Club of Philadel- 
phia to the sheet metal trade is herewith reproduced 
for the benefit of our readers: 


rhe Government having requisitioned the output of 


the iron and steel mills for war use, our customers are 
asking whether they will be able to get sheet metals in 
future, and how. 
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To this we answer, under certain conditions yes in 
a limited way. 

The question first to be determined by you is that 
asked by the ‘War Industries Board. To what extent, 
if at all, will the use of this material contribute di- 
rectly or indirectly towards winning the war and, if 
at all, how urgent is the need? 

In the distribution of the iron and steel supplies the 
actual needs of the Government for the full prosecu- 
tion of the war are first to be taken care of, but all 
essential industries and occupations are to be provided 
with material as far as posible. 

To show your intention to codperate in this matter 
and distribute your goods and labor solely for such 
essential needs as may be defined by the War Indus- 
tries board, it will be necessary to sign a pledge card. 
One card with every house from whom you buy. This 
will establish the fact and enable you to secure proper 
treatment. 

We, as distributors, use these pledges, supported by 
similar pledges filed by us with the Director of Steel 
Supply as authority for getting our material from the 
mills. Shipments are very uncertain and irregular, as 
the direct war requirements must at all times have 
first consideration. 

New work, unless for war essentials, is to be dis- 
Many new 
As it 


is less difficult to obtain material for direct war uses, 


continued during the period of the war. 
buildings are still to be erected for war needs. 


and as our Government is urgently in need of the as 
sistance of reliable sheet metal contractors, we would 
urge our customers to make every possible effort to 
procure this class of work. 

The actual civilian population needs are also to be 
looked after. The l’riorities Division of the War In 
dustries Board has made specific provision for the 
supply of steel products. 

(a) For the maintenance of existing equipment for 
the supply of heat, light, power, and sanitation. 

(b) lor the necessary supplies and essential repairs 
(not extensions or replacements) to existing buildings 
and manufacturing plants. 

Stoves and warm air heaters, cooking outfits, ete., 
must be put in proper shape for use, leaky roofs and 
spouts repaired that property may be kept in a livable 
state with a minimum use of labor and material. 

When you find out your requirements, send the 
order to the house from whom you buy with a definite 
statement as to the use of same. They will advise you 
if it comes under the essential class. If unable to de 
termine this fact, a definite ruling from the board at 
Washington will be secured. 
all steel 


exceedingly 


best calculations 


will continue 


According to the very 


products are, and to be, 
scarce, and must be used in such manner as will insure 
every pound being applied only to essential uses. 

We are here to codperate with you. Call upon us 
freely for advice and information. 

: “*- 

Action is the proper fruit of knowledge. 

Spread the propaganda of thrift—make thrift a 
strong principle in your life. 

Easy to buy, convenient to handle, no red tape 


get a War-Savings Stamp today. 
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REPAIR OF AUTOMOBILE RADIATORS IS 
PROFITABLE BUSINESS? 


The curtailment of automobile production in the 
interests of steel conservation for strictly war pur- 
poses has resulted in more attention being given to 
keeping old cars in good working condition. There 
has been a notable increase in the demand for auto- 
mobile radiator repairing. This work naturally comes 
within the scope of the sheet metal trade. Recently 
many requests have been made for information and 
instruction as to the technique of this kind of work. 
Beginning last February, a series of brief but ex- 
tremely helpful articles on the subject was published 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp. The 
articles were written by a practical expert, F. L. Curf- 
man of Maryville, Missouri. For the benefit of new 
subscribers as well as for the convenience of those 
who have failed to keep a file of the articles in ques- 
tion, they will be republished, one at a time. The first, 
dealing with the method of repairing radiator leaks is 
as follows: 

In repairing a leak in the core of a honeycomb radi- 
ator, locate the cell that is punctured, then with a cell 
scraper prepare the metal around the puncture, so you 
feel sure it will solder. Apply Ruby soldering fluid 
with a small cloth attached to wire; warm the cell 
with a torch, using care not to heat too hot and melt 
solder on edges. Slip a piece of wire solder into cell 
from back side, then slip a real hot cell iron in from 
the other end and smooth the solder out over puncture. 

If there is any obstruction in cell so you cannot 
get cell iron through, it will be necessary to solder 
cross cell to up and down cell, above and below. Then 
puncture inside cell again, so it will drain, then plug up 


a 








\ 


Method of Repairing Leak in the Core of a Honeycomb 
Radiator. 


both ends with solder, by first slipping a small square 
cork into cell and filling end with solder. By making 
this plug deep and applying a little black paint it will 
not show. If there are several cells mutilated, your 
quickest process is to cut out the cells like hole to left 
in illustration. Tie up by soldering at points “A” 
where up and down cells meet cross cells which are 
only soldered at ends. Then cut two pieces of brass 
and fit in front and back; solder in about % to 34 of an 
inch and build in with false work, then paint. This 
forms a tank as it were, still it makes a quick and good 
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repair, giving the full capacity of cells above and 
below. 

This process can be applied at any point on radiator 
if at top or bottom it only forms an extension of upper 
or lower tank, and if you are careful with your build- 
ing in, only close scrutiny could detect the work. 








ASKS PLANS FOR MAKING VALLEY FOR 
ROUND DORMER WINDOW FITTING 
HALF-PITCH ROOF. 

How to make a valley for a round dormer window 
fitting up against a half-pitch roof is a problem here- 
with presented. - Doubtless, many of the readers of 
these columns have been confronted with a similar 
difficulty in the course of their experience. Of their 
willingness to give the benefit of their solution of the 
perplexity to the subscriber who presents the problem 
there can be little uncertainty. The subscriber’s letter 
asking for advice is submitted with simple diagrams 
copied from the page of his note: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Kindly place before your readers for a solution the 
question of how to make a valley for a round dormer 








b hd — jo" 
Outline of Round Dormer Window. 
window fitting up against a half-pitch roof. Also, | 
should like advice for the same difficulty in regard to 
a dormer window shaped like the accompanying sketch, 
which is a front view. The back end of this dormer 
is higher than the front. 


FRONT VIEW 


Front View, of Second Dormer Window. 








What would be the best way to put a standing seam 

roof on the round dormer window? 
Yours truly, 
SUBSCRIBER. 
- e+ 
USES OF ZINC ARE MULTIPLYING IN THE 
SHEET METAL INDUSTRY. 

Of direct interest to the sheet metal trade is the 
movement inaugurated for more varied use of zinc 
throughout the industry. An article outlining the 
workings of the new slogan, “Make It of Zinc,” by 
E. V. Peters, an authority on the subject, is worth re- 
producing here for the specific information which it 
supplies. It runs as follows: 

With an enormous strain on the supply of non-fer- 
rous metals to meet present requirements, especially 
tinplate and aluminum, zinc is now assuming even 
greater importance in the industrial world than ever 
before. Experiments have recently brought to light 
that rolled zinc particularly embodies qualities that 
foretell its constantly increasing use both at present 
and after the war. 

Manufacturers for some time have been urged as 4 
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patriotic necessity to use metals other than tinplate 
and aluminum in the production of certain commodi- 
ties. As a result, a “Make it of zinc” slogan was 
adopted. That this has become a fixed habit with 
numerous metal manufacturers is seen from a new list 
of zinc products which has been complied. Such things 
as pencil tips, shaving soap containers, trouser but- 
tons, bottle covers, boxes and linings, addressing plates, 
stencils and scores of others are the outgrowth of this 
campaign. The new practice has brought the aid 
asked by the Government in conserving tinned iron and 
in supplying material to industries which were almost 
cut off from tin and aluminum by the falling off of 
imports due to abnormal shipping. 

Research laboratories have found that this metal 
embodies the essential qualities of good material for 
metal products of the non-ferrous class. The re- 
sponse to the Government's wish for such a replace- 
ment metal has brought to light convincing evidence 
of the wide scope of zinc’s usefulness. 

Probably few people realize the manifold uses to 
which zinc products are put. Tor instance, it is not 
generally known that zinc oxide forms a considerable 
per cent of the composition in an automobile or truck 
tire; this product giving tires and other high grade 
rubber goods resiliency and durability. 

Zinc oxide also gives wearing quality to paint. This 
material, when used in paints with a corresponding 
mixture of white lead sulphate, which the zinc com- 
panies encourage, provides toughness, luster and color 
constancy to paint, qualities that are essential in this 
age of conservation. 

Spelter or metallic zinc, made from the uniquely 
pure Franklin, New Jersey, ore is with copper a com- 
ponent in the manufacture of high grade brass. It 
galvanizes telephone and telegraph wires to keep them 
from rusting and becoming brittle and has a large field 
of usefulness in other ways. 

Rolled zinc has demonstrated that it “can be easily 
drawn and spun, that the high grade quality, such as 
that produced from Horse Head spelter, is not brittle, 
and that it takes as high a polish as may be desired. 

Among other points favoring zinc may be men- 
tioned the fact that, after the war, America will be 
looked to, to supply several countries of the old world 
now in the throes of the great struggle. They must 
be rebuilt and it will require a long time before their 
own resources, such as re-establishment of manufac- 
turing plants and the procurement of materials, can 
be made ready to turn the wheels again. Much zinc 
will, therefore, be required from this side to aid in the 
rebuilding program. 

Our zinc fields are both accessible and almost inex- 
haustible. Our facilities, which were increased soon 
after the requirements of the allied countries became 
apparent at the beginning of the war, are ample to 
meet the expected demands. In the reconstruction pe- 
riod zine roofing, being non-corrosive, will be needed 
in large quantities. 

These conditions will apply to America as well as 
to Europe where zinc, as a roofing material, has been 
much used in the past. In fact, the non-rusting prop- 
erty of zinc is a quality already attracting to this metal 
much favorable attention on the part of manufactur- 


ers. Weather strips made out of zinc have been used 
in all climates for years and this metal has proved 
very suitable for such products. 

For use in building hardware, zinc has, likewise, 
demonstrated its practicability. This applies to door 
knobs, door casings, window sash and fixtures, open- 
ing an entirely new field for the consumption of the 
metal. 
activities are again renewed on an extensive scale. 

Zinc is the logical material for making leaders and 
gutters due to its ability to withstand outdoor wear, 


Such uses promise to increase when building 


while in such commodities as electric fuses, this ma- 
Sulphuric acid, an important in- 
sulphur 


terial is standard. 


fertilizers, is produced from 


This material will grow 


gredient in 
found in western zinc ores. 
in importance after the war due to increased crop pro- 
duction in various parts of the world. 

Zine dust, another product, is in extensive demand 
for use by the dyeing industry. Among its other uses 
are, recovery of gold and silver by the cyanide process 
and as a material in non-corrosive marine paint. 

~o- 
EXPLAINS THE ONE MAN FEATURE OF 
STEEL CORNICE BRAKE. 

One of the strong points of the Chicago Steel Cor- 
nice Brake, shown herewith, which is a decided advan- 
tage in a device of this kind is the ‘‘one man” feature. 
ach end operates independently. Thus on short work 
only one end need be used. I*ull length sheets can be 
worked by one man. One end can be clamped on the 
work and the other end of the sheet can be moved as 
much as desired without disturbing the first mark. 
With two men working the advantages make for ac- 
curate and quick operation. 

Another advantage of this cornice brake is that sim- 
ple, though substantial set screws in the rear of the 
lower steel casting provide for the bending of light or 
heavy material by moving the upper jaw forward or 
backward. When backward, » this 
greater space between the edge of the upper jaw and 


moved allows 


the apron, making a rounding bend, and a sharp bend 


when brought forward. Such changes are quickly 
made. 


The Chicago Steel Cornice Brake is made by the 





Chicago Steel Cornice Brake, 
Made by Dreis and Krump Manu- 
facturing Company, 2915 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, illinois. 


Dreis and Krump Manufacturing Company, 2915 
South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois. The manu- 
facturers state that they wil! gladly furnish a full ex- 


product up- 
ised to write 


planation regarding any feature of their 
on request. Sheet metal workers are ad 


talog 


to the company for its lates 
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SUPPLIES FREE SAMPLE OF PRODUCT. 


When manufacturers state that they are willing to 
furnish free samples of their product, dealers can be 
assured of satisfaction. In the accompanying illus- 
tration is shown the Peerless Eaves Trough Hanger 
made by the Abbott 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cleveland, 
Ohio. A good eaves 
trough hanger should 
be easy to attach, of 
good shape and made 
Peerless Eaves Trough Hanger Made from a non-corroding 


by the Abbott Manufacturing metal that is durable. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. All character- 





these 
istics are embodied in the Peerless Eaves Trough 
Hanger and dealers can obtain free samples and full 
particulars by addressing the Abbott Manufacturing 
Company, 4700 Central Avenue, Southeast, Cleveland, 


Ohio, 
“*e- 


PUBLISHES NEW EDITION OF BOOK ON 


ELBOW PATTERNS FOR PIPE. 


‘rom motives of patriotism as well as of self-inter- 
est, every sheet metal worker in this country should 
begin now to increase his effi- 

After the war Amer- 
supremacy 


ciency. 
ica’s commercial 
will depend, in a very large 
measure, upon the skill, ener- 
gy, and training of her me- 
chanics. Production will be 
carried forward on a scale 
never known in former times 
of peace. Competition with 
Kuropean nations will be of 
the keenest sort. Every work- 
man, therefore, who loves the 
land of his birth, or adoption, 
Book on Elbow Patterns. will take pride in doing his 
part to maintain prosperity and to promote the material 
In order to achieve this pur- 





welfare of the nation. 
pose, it is not too soon to begin now the necessary train- 
ing. Our Government is so thoroughly convinced of 
the urgency of after-war reconstruction, that vast plans 
are already under way for vocational education in 
every State of the Union. 

There is special significance, therefore, in the pub- 
lication of the second and enlarged edition of “Elbow 
Patterns for all Forms of Pipe,” written by F. S. 
Kidder. This book will prove a valuable factor in 
aiding the sheet metal worker to improve his know]l- 
edge of the trade and enhance his skill. As its sub- 
title explains, it is a treatise upon elbow patterns, ex- 
plaining the most simple and accurate methods for 
obtaining the patterns for elbows in all forms of pipe 
made from sheet metal. In his preface, the author 
sums up the book as containing methods which may 
be employed in securing the patterns for elbows of 
any angle or number of pieces in all forms of pipe. 
The methods which are indicated admit of the least 
display and the greatest accuracy without that study 
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of geometrical work which is usually recommended. 
A good feature of the volume is the addition of use- 
ful mathmetical rules and tables. The book sells for 
$1.00 postage prepaid, and may be obtained from 
AMERICAN. ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, 620 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, upon re- 


mittance of one dollar. 
oo 


ECONOMICAL STOVE PIPE MACHINE. 

The Lightning Stove Pipe Machine made by Hemp 
and Company of St. Louis, Missouri, and shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is especially valuable 
at the present time as it is a time saver, money 
saver and labor saver. I¥is so constructed 
as to close the seams or groove nested 






LIGHTNING 
STOVE PIPE MACHINE 


PAT APLOF OR 


Lightning Stove Pipe Machine Made by Hemp and Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


stove pipe rapidly and periectly. It is adjustable to 
all sizes and gauges of stove pipe, warm air heater 
pipe and other sheet metal articles. It can 
In many machines 


be at- 
tached to any post, wall or bench. 
of this kind, there is a great deal of noise connected 
with its operation, and sometimes they are difficult to 
manipulate. The Lightning Stove Pipe Machine is 
simple to operate and rapid and is also said to be 
Those interested in such an article should 
Full particulars re- 


noiseless. 
not overlook this opportunity. 
garding this Lightning Stove Pipe Machine can be ob 
tained by addressing the manufacturers and requests 
will be promptly taken care of at all times. Those in- 
terested should write to the Hemp and Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





-eoo 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Electric Soldering *Fire-Pots. 
From E. J. Blais, Box 191, Transcona, Manitoba, Canada. 

Kindly advise me the makers of electric fire-pots 
for heating soldering irons, suitable for railroad shop 
work. 

Ans.—American Electrical Heater Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; Apex Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1410 West 59th Street, Chicago, Illinois; Dover 
Manufacturing Company, Dover, Ohio; Presto Elec- 
tric ‘Company, 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Address of Koehler and Hinrichs. 
From Lincoln Stove Repair Co., 205-215 S. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Please advise the location of Koehler and Hinrichs, 
manufacturers of butcher’s supplies. 

Ans.—They are located in Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Acetylene Gas Fire-Pots. 
30x 191, Transcona, Manitoba, Canada 


10th Street, 


From E. J. Blais, 
Kindly advise me who makes acetylene gas fire-pots. 
Ans.—The Prestolite Company, Indianapolis, In- 

diana. 


2 
oo 


He cannot go wrong when virtue guides. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,278,968. 








| 279.144 
E J 


‘1,279,005. 








1, 278,849. Cutting-Nippers. Samuel Butterworth, lver- 1,279,075. Convertible Pickax. Philip Bali, Portage, Pa 
tt, Mass. Filed Dec. 31, 1917. Serial No. 209,743. Filed Mar. 9, 1918. Serial No. 221,402. 

1,278.894. Stovepipe. Henry Falk, Waterbury, Conn. 1,279,092. Washboard. Oscar FE. Drake, Havre, Mont 
Filed Dec. 4, 1917. Serial No. 205,322. Filed Mar. 20. 1915. Serial No. 15,742. 

ITR RON Mate-Thi 7 ene f Berle - ; ; ' : 

1,278,895. Plate-Thimble for Pipes. John W. Farley, 1.279.199. Washing-Machine. Herman Nieman, Chicago. 
5 ‘al- ¢ tile y , O17 SeTiZ \f ~» . . . ° , — 
Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Nov. 8, 1917. Serial No. 200,¥84. ill. Filed Feb. 18 1918. Serial No. 217,79 


1,278,897. Metal-Bending Machine. ohn M. Fedders, - - 
. J 1,279,144. Bread-Toaster. Thomas Pattison, San Jose, 


Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to Fedders Manufacturing Company, : 
; ‘ al. Filed July 2, 1918. Serial No. 243,019 


Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., a Corporation of New York. Filed May 
22, 1916. Serial No. 99,046. 1,279,153. Adjustable Support for Drills and the Like 
Arthur W. Peterson, Worcester, Mass Filed May 16, 1917 


Serial No. 169,077. 


1,278,906. Screen-Wire Rack. Dudley M. Goddard, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. Filed June 24, 1916. Serial No. 105,773. 


1,278,968. Funnel. George J. Maki, South Canterbury, 1,279,255. Punching and Shearing Machine lrame. G 

Conn. Filed Aug. 25, 1915. Serial No. 47,370. Harry Case, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Apr. 18, 1917. Serial 
= - i 7 . ; No. 162,856 

1,278,987. Damper. Emil Nordwall, La Grange, III. Filed 
Dec. 26, 1917. Serial No. 208,722. 1.279.319. Screen-Door Attachment. (George b. lrost 

1.279.005. Cooking Apparatus. William F. Roos, Mama- Cincinnati, Ohio. Jfiled Jan. 22, 191%. Serial No, 215,186 
roneck, N. Y. Filed Jan. 2, 1918. Serial No. 209,881 ‘ 

1,279,025. Tool-Holder. Ralph H. Shay, Detroit, Mich. a ee SNe: 
Filed Dec. 8 1917. Serial No. S087 . Fulton Gardner, Chicago, IIL, assignor of one-halt to a 

iis (ucts ee es mour Stedman, Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 19, 1916.) Serial No 


1,279,038. Lawn-Mower. Petro Tataryn, Chester, Pa. 72.959 
Filed Apr. 11, 1918. Serial No. 227,873. 
1 1,279,362. Sheet- Metal Worl Ing Ma lyanne John KWroue 
279,071. Lifting-Tray. / G. Andrews, Rockford, | i ae ; : 
. , r Lifting-Tray Arthur G. Andrews, Ren or ver, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Feb. 12, 1918. Serial No, 216,788 
Ill, assignor to Andrews Wire & Iron Works, Rockford, IIL, 
a Corporation of Illinois. Filed Noy. 12, 1917. Serial No. 1,279,441. Opener for Glass-lopped Jars. De 
201,535. Relyea, Coscob, Conn. Filed Mar. 7, 1918. Serial No. 220,981 


Witt C 
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STEEL TRADE IS DISCUSSING PRICES 
LIKELY TO OBTAIN AFTER WAR. 





In considering the question of after-the-war read- 
justments the trade has sought to figure out future 
prices as the important element in the situation. Im- 
portance of price was demonstrated during the week 
by reports that iron buyers began to hesitate the 
minute the situation promised an early end to the war. 

The fact that buyers will not make commitments 
as long as there is any question of future price adjust- 
ments in the air is well established. In every period 
of readjustment the uncertainty as to the course of 
prices has been the factor which prevented the plunge 
into production. The steel trade is wondering if any- 
thing can be done now that will provide against this 
contingency when it comes. 

A solution can be found only in something revolu- 
tionary, and the trade is frankly without the solution. 
Suggestions of all sorts are being made but the radical 
character of some of them makes their reception 
doubtful even on the part of those who would be most 
benefited by them. A continuance of fixed prices 
with a gradual grading down accompanied by the re- 
tention of the excess profits taxes for all industry is 
the simplest way out in the opinion of some elements 
of the trade, but the solution is faulty, and might in 
the end prove as valueless as the familiar method of 
do-nothing. 

There is little concern in the trade about its ability 
to turn from war production to its familiar lines. The 
costs of conversion will be a part of war expense, and 
in most cases is provided for in the contracts which 
the mills have with the Government. The process 
would be simple in the main, and would require less 
time than was required to convert the plants to war 
purposes.. Some of the specialty mills, and factories 
engaged exclusively in war production would expe- 
rience some difficulty in readjusting themselves but on 
the whole the physical problems are surmountable. 

Optimism is also felt as to the adequacy of the 
after-the-war demand. Things that are being left 
undone have not begun to be felt by the consuming 
public, but a gap has been created between the initial 
processes and the finished goods that will become 
more marked as time goes on, and the filling in of 
these will consume steel at more than a normal rate. 
The shortage referred to exists in things needed for 
domestic consumption, and even if world trade lags 
for a time, there will be ample work in catching up on 
domestic needs that will tide things over until the 
world is ready to go ahead. 

Among the big things to be done the railroad reha- 
bilitation, the continuance of the shipping program, and 
the resumption of building and municipal construc- 
tion take the lead, but there are other less prominent 


Ist this year. 


factors that insure activity once the country makes up 
its mind to go ahead. The foreign demand for steel 
will be an important factor. The neutrals have been 
anxious for steel for three years, and they will rush 
to this market the minute they hear a signal to go. 
Japan is also eagerly awaiting an opportunity to in- 
augurate industrial expansion and will be an early 
buyer. With all of these prospective sources of busi- 
ness before it the trade is not apprehensive, and it be- 
lieves that if the elements of uncertainty in the mat- 
ter of prices can be met the period immediately fol- 
lowing the war will be unprecedented in the history of 
the country. 
STEEL. 

Pressure for steel for use at the front continues 
unabated, and is the outstanding feature of the trade. 
The demands run largely to shells, but includes rails 
and sheets. There has also been an increase in the 
demand for cars. 
allowed to displace orders already on the rolls. 


These orders when necessary are 


Production is now estimated to be running at the 
rate of 47,000,000 tons of steel ingots per year, and 
the prospects that the production of the last six months 
of this year will reach 20,000,000 tons, against the 
War Industries Board’s estimate of 16,000,000, are 
good. This leaves production still short of the esti- 
mated demand, but is a record the trade is proud of. 

COPPER. 

Business continues quiet but evidence accumulates 
that notwithstanding the heavy demand for war pur- 
poses at home and abroad, the output of both refined 
and crude copper is ample to meet all requirements. 
Notwithstanding the difficult labor situation, the indi- 
cation is that the refineries will be able satisfactorily 
to meet all gevernment needs; indeed, the prospect 
is that the output of both refined and crude copper this 
year, will be record-breaking. 





It is estimated that the United States produced 
1,463,300,000 pounds of copper in the first seven 
months of this year. During the same period we 
shipped abroad, almost entirely to the Allies, 483,300,- 
000 pounds, leaving approximately 980,000,000 pounds 
for consumption in the United States, which is at the 
rate of 140,000,000 pounds a month. If 90 per cent 
of this amount went into the manufacture of war 
munitions, the United States has consumed for this 
purpose 882,270,000 pounds of copper up to August 
Of the tonnage exported during the 
same time, it is estimated that 434,970,000 pounds 
were used in the manufacture of war munitions hy the 
Allies. Thus, out of the total production of 1,463.300,- 
ooo pounds refined copper, 1,317,240,000 pounds have 
been used directly for war purposes. 

Of the copper exported, up to August 1st, this year, 
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09,699 tons were shipped to France, 74,090 tons were 
sent to the United Kingdom, 34,933 tons went to Italy 
and 5,340 tons went to Canada. Only 1,717 tons went 
to neutral countries. 


TIN. 

The foreign situation is unchanged and complete 
stagnation continues in the domestic market. There 
is virtually no demand for the metal at present and it 
is quite remarkable how the usual demand for jobbing 
lots has disappeared. Tin importers, who, at pres- 
ent, are cut out from doing business by reason of 
recent regulations, appear very apprehensive regard- 
ing the future of their business after the war ends. 

No further light has been cast on the tin situation. 
The United States Steel Products Company is the 
only American importer to be granted licenses. It is 
reported a Holland house will buy Banca tin for the 
inter-allied pig tin pool, in Batavia, and an Asiatic 
importer will buy Chinese. E. Bousted & Company, 
an English house, as previously reported, will buy 
straits tin in the East Indies. 

LEAD. 

A slackening of the tension is noted in the lead situ- 
ation, owing to the successful efforts of the lead pro- 
ducers’ committee to eliminate some of the nonessen- 
tial uses. Production of the metal is being maintained, 
despite the labor shortage. Prices are unchanged at 
7.75 cents East St. Louis basis for wholesale lots, with 
a margin of 1% cents to dealers for less than carload 
lots and 3% cents to dealers for less than ton lots. 





SOLDER. 

No further changes have taken place in the solder 
market. The prices prevailing in Chicago are as fol- 
lows: Warranted 50-50, per pound, 51 cents; Com- 
mercial 45-55, per pound, 47.25 cents; Plumbers’ per 
pound, 44.70 cents. 


SPELTER. 

The general view of the situation as held by smelters 
is, that with winter approaching and labor difficulties, 
the decreased output of both mines and smelters is 
bound to be felt sooner or later. It is predicted that 
unless the market improves there will be a very mate- 
rial curtailment of the output of metal during the next 
quarter. 

The zinc statistics for the third quarter of 1918, 
in comparison with those for the previous quarters, do 
not reveal any great industrial changes. The market 
during the third quarter averaged a little better than 
in the second, which induced the firing of some idle 
furnaces, with the result of an increase of about 4,500 
tons in the production of distilled spelter. The produc- 
tion of electrolytic spelter, which is governed by inde- 
pendent proportionately a _ large 
increase. 


factors, showed 


SHEETS. 

Because of the steadily tapering supply of sheet bars, 
due to the diversion of steel to other finishing mills, 
Production of sheets declined steadily throughout the 
month of September and the total output was the 
lowest of any month this year. Further contraction 
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has occurred since in the bar supply and the current 
month promises to make an even poorer showing than 
did “September. Government orders have not been 
heavier since the country entered the war than they 
are now and as a fitting answer to the kaiser’s peace 
proposal and in refutation of the idea that peace is at 
hand, it might be stated that within a week allocations 
involving a considerable tonnage for export have been 
distributed. An idea of the shortage of sheet bars may 
be gleaned from the fact that they are just about suf- 
ficient and no more than sufficient to meet government 
requirements of sheets. Almost nothing is available 
for shipment against priorities lower than AA and 
A ratings. 
TIN PLATE. 

There is no indication that the consumption of tin 
plate will be allowed outside of the food industries. 
Since early in May the limitation has been to govern- 
ment orders and food products. During the summer 
the needs of the perishable foods were so great that 
the nonperishable food packers got little or no tin 
plate. By a ruling in the summer, the packing of 
dried beans in tin plate containers was prohibited, 
unless the beans contained so much moisture that they 
would spoil, this being the only formal exclusion of 
any food product from the general category. 

OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $41.50; old iron axles, $41.50; steel springs, 
$30.36; No. 1 wrought iron, $30.36; No. 1 cast iron, 
$29 to $29.50, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 21% 
to 2134 cents; light brass, 12 cents; lead, 734 cents; 
zinc, 7 to 7% cents; cast aluminum, 25 to 26 cents. 

PIG IRON. 

So many furnaces have been compelled under the 
imperative need for steel to turn their activities to 
basic iron that the production of foundry grades had 
to be neglected. This is the reason why the steel mak- 
ers are fairly well supplied with their needed grades, 
while foundries are getting only a scant supply. This 
week there have been further heavy allocations of 
basic iron to the leading southern furnaces, and every 
ton of basic that these furnaces have made or will 
make is a ton of foundry iron lost to the foundry 
trade. 

While pig iron makers, like practically all other iron 
and steel producers, believe that the war will and must 
be concluded only by unconditional surrender of the 
Central European powers, the recent peace notes nat 


urally have turned their minds to business after the 


war. It is believed that this trend is the foundation 
of a disposition to sell which at present is manifested 
in numerous quarters. Numerous tonnage: of foun- 
dry continue to be allocated mostly for delivery this 
year. In some cases these orders involve much as 
1,000 tons. Only a few foundry orders so far have 
been allocated for first half of 1919, these have. 

yards, Numer- 


been for delivery principally to navy | 
ous small tonnages of low-phosphorus iron continue 


to be allocated for first half de!: very. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








| LEAD. 





METALS. | American Serr $8 50) 

Dir abcdcedsaces baseendeneese 9 00 

Sheet. | 

Full coils........ per 100 Ibs. $11 00) 

PIG IRON. Cat GOB... 220 per 100 lbs. 11 25) 

Basic...... poh Sea $34 40 TIN. | 
Fdy., No. 2.. 34 00 

Northers Fay” No. 2 BO 251 EUG tid. ccc ccccccccccccccces Nominal | 

Lake Su 'dy., No, 2... 38 re terre ti kennes cree 
Mulicebie. baeseseeaseed 34 50 

HARDWARE. | 

FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT | 

TIN PLATES. 

Per dox ADZES 
IC DOG: cv dconsenuoees $16 80 
Rese Ser ps bs Carpenters’. 

Co Ser ea | 
ORE ebetqaneqaeness 22 15 PE vichebawenvesnadad eae 15% 
_— Seer Sere = po Coopers’. 

2OK28 ..sseeeeevees a I os inn bendennasen 15% 
IX SD tscesoeeseuses 37 40 ry 
SL, GM, cccvenpocuunes 41 GO] WRSS...--- 0 ee re rrererene. 157% | 
Pt) Mi cctccseveeanes 44 30| Railroad. 
IXXXX ZOK2B... 0... s eee eees Pie iacmamiasisebated 20% 

COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs...... 20x28 $18 50|Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 

Cokes, 200 lbs...... 20x28 18 80} F.L., Waterproof, 1-10s.... 20&2}% | 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... oy 8) RR OR ea 20 1& 25% | 
Cokes, 270 lbs...... oe” Ee Re rer rr 20&2} J | 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


Sere per 100 Ibs. $5 52 
i < svn dhe per 100lbs. 5 57 
I Lenndeecnaee per 100 lbs. 5 62 
| per 100 lbs. 5 72 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. 


4. Seer per 100 Ibs. $6 32 
eS ear per 100 lbs. 6 37 
Ree. per 100 lbs. 6 42 
an sinnna.ivaaued per 100 lbs. 6 47 
BE Mstierncdives per 100 lbs. 6 52 
GALVANIZED. 
= eee re per 100 lbs. $7 02 
Se Css sweeend per 100 lbs. 7 17 
S| eee per 100 lbs. 7 32 
Ds ehnion owe kana per 100 lbs. 7 47 
DN Etesciceveaad per 100 lbs. 7 62 
4 eee per 100 lbs. 7 77 
ee per 100 lbs. 8 27 


POLISHED SHEET ‘ TEEL. 


ee per 100 lbs. $7 82 
Oe eee per 100 lbs. 7 87 
eee per 100lbs. 7 92 
ha since canna’ ner 100lbs. 8 02 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per 100 lbs. 
Wood" 's Smooth No. 20......... $7 27 
- SS er 7 32 
= - No. 23-26... 7 37 
* a  ) eee 7 42 
rvs a: | eee 7 52 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 lIbs., base No. 28...... $11 55 


Warranted, 50-50........ per lb. 49 c 
Commercial, 45-55. ...... - 
IN dadtncexcaéuccs - 


DOE, 6 ncaseekenidetianns -++-108 


Less than cask lots....20 50 to 21 00 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet. base. ......e000. 


Shells, Loaded. 








L. & R. ae. |e Sporting 


j-Ib. canisters.......... 22 
Hercules“ EC. ™ aan “Infallible”’ 
50 can drums aie w a kine 50 


Hercules “‘E. C.,’’ kegs......... 22 50 


* 
w 





P 
Loaded with Black Powder. 20&2}% . 


AUGERS 
tee BERIEG. 6 oo ccc cccccucees 60% 
I oh Els os «ni wigsaih din tale el Nets 
Coppa’ s Hat... .ccvcscoss 50 & 10% 
Hollow. 
RCP Te om doz. 30 00 
Stearns, No. 3. ° 00 
Post Hole. 
Digwell, S-inch...... per doz.$12 50 
Iwnn’s Post Hole and Well..... Nets 
Vaughan’'s, 4 to 9-in.. .perdoz. 10 25 
| Ship. 
Ford's, with or without screw. ..15% 
{snell’s 15% 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled.. .per doz. “i 50 
No. 1050 Handled. . 05 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
il bc damien aces bed ab per gro. 4 00 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. ” 5 
| Harness. 
Re ” 1 05 
bss eendcecan - 1 00 


g. 
Shouldered.......... ” 1 60 


eh ees ~~ ssenenaennes 75 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder. 

RIES 20&2}3% 
: Scratch. 

Winchester, No. 1 handled....... per doz. 65 
Smokeless Repeater Gente. 20&24$32 | No. IS, socket hand’ ia " 1 35 
Smokeless Leader Grade. la No. 7 Stanley - 1 95 
Benes POWEG. . oc ccccces 20&24 %o| 

U. M. C. 

. XES. 
N ek cy waewa eneieate 
 apegpahtonbpeeens 208244 | Boys* Handled. 
New Club........... SI p0m2§% | Niagara........0.+0. “ «9:25 

Gun Wads—per 1000. Broad. 

Winchester 7-8 gauge....... $2 25| Plumbs, West, Pat....cscsccee- List 
aE ic - | gba + “ Se Fe naz” 
SE GA «<> 0s ined PO. per doz. 19 00 

Powder. Each 

DuPont’s,Sporting, kegs. ».--$1! 25! single Bitted (handled). 
a ” kegs.... 3.19) Warren Silver Steel......... 15 50 
DuPigat'sCanighersi------ 38! warren Blue Bi-iched......: 15 00 
oe i as 22| Matchless Red Pole......... 14 00 
** Smokeless, drums.... 43 50 
~ egs..... 22 00 
. . i: *s a s Single Bitted (without handles). 
canisters. 100) Warren Silver Steel......... 13 50 

L. & H, Seanee. Extra Sporting “ws Warren Blue Finished....... 12 50 

L.&R. rane, "Ratrs Soorting es Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 

L. & R. Orange, ‘Extra Sporting 

aR “kegs Reais cores ests: 3 a Double Bitted (without handles). 

i enemas Boers 5 | “Warren's Natl Ble, 34104) 
E On ee Teer r errr rrr Te per doz. 17 5 
L& R a Se 43 —_ . on 32 The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs. 


are the base prices 


$4 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
4} to 5} lbs. advance 75c. 


Hercules “E. C.,’’ 4-kegs....... 11 25) e 
Hercules “Tn fallible,” * es 22 00 BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 
Hercules “Infallible,” 10 can Pounds..... 20 
hte eeieaedienae 9 00 Per 1,000.. **gs'00 6'so 7 50 9°00! 
Hercules “E. C.,"" }-kegs....... 5 75 
Hercules “E.C.” and“‘Infallible” P 
I cans xeakdikesne 1 00 BALANCES, SPRING. 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, 
canisters........cescees £26 PORIB. ccsscdescccscconeveeses 20% | 
‘| Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
Ss weeds baadenee 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, : BARS, CROW. 
a w on . 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt... .$8 00 
; Hercules Bullseye Revolver, ; a’ 
BETS. co ccs cecscscece 
——T BASKETS. 
ANVILS. "sont 
Trenton, 70 to 80lbs..... 9ic per Ib. Small Willow........ per doz. ° 00 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs..... 9 .' Medium Willow...... 1 50 
— 9 eae te per Ib. Large Willow........ - 13 50 
ASBESTOS. “ 
Board and Paper, up to 1/16” 17c per Ib. Galvanized Steel. 4 bu. 1 bu. 1} bu, | 
Thicker...... 18c per Ib. Per doz....... $8 00 $11 50 $15 00 


BEATERS. 
Carpet. Per doz. 


No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire.. $1 10 


No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. . 1 40 

See, Dera vb waceweenens 110 
Egg. Per doz. 

No. 50 Imp. Dover eee $110 

No. 102 Senet... 1 35 

No. 150 “ ss - 210 

No. 10 Heavy hotel ‘tinned: . ae 

No. 13 oo SHO 

—_— ao * - as o 8$@ 

—_ ee ™ ” oo 490 

BELLOWS. 
DE 6.064008 deneKenan ++2-40% 
Tana. 
8 9 10 12 

Per doz.$8 00 900 1000 12 75 
VUoulders’. 

Seikccstsiocseed Per doz. 15 00 

BELLS 
Tall, 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 

ow. 

0 Eee 60% 

Pen tbébudcncesscunnes 35% 
Door. Per doz 

New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
Rotary. 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell . 5 00 





: -in. Old Copper Bell, fancy. 7 00 
-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 50 

sein Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 00 
Hand. 

Hand Bells, polished.......... 15% 

. ( - SARS 159 

SE WUNEEEL. «.<.csccccceceece 10% 

(ca bropcaeeapailnaegepeeapnias 1S% 

Rss 660400 bn8eeeeus 10% 
Viscellaneous. 

Church and School, a) alloys. ..30% 
F arm, Ibs. . 40 75 100 
Ps cencad $2 25 3 00 400 § 50 


BEVELS, TEE. 


aw lh 3 rosewood handle, ane, 





 cisavctaséedenbeeemnianl 60% 
DG ice ema imeuasinéahenine 40&10% 
SE, nctccccccacennd 60&10% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
soon ene 50% 
ord Car and Machine........ 1s% 
SEE «1a cencncans 30% 
ES EE RSE ry 35% 
Russell Jennings.............- 30 
Clark’s Expansive.......... 5085% 
Steer’s * Small list, $22 00... .25% 
- ae “ $26 00. "25% 
OE PEE 35&10% 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
cs skadsebancaneesanne’ % 
Ss nteopedunetiacdecudessen 10% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler's ... .per doz. $1 80 
No. 20 asd 240 
American Snailhead. rs : 4 
" es wa 1 20 
Mahew’s Flat...... * 1 00 
ie Se = 1 50 
Dowel. 
| Russell Jennings. .......+++-++ 30% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut.......... 25% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 7 
Ce cchédekeene pa 80 
Gouge oie Zedamiee ne iste 
Se 
| Countersink......... _ 1 30 
| Jennings Square..... a 2 % 
Standard Square..... < 2 75 
American Octagon... * I 
| Screw Driver. 
No. 7 Common...... S 3 
No. 1 Triumph...... i 
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